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It is Important! Have You Made It? 


YOUR WILL 


**Making a Will’’ has always been a significant item in every life, where the 
wise distribution of property has been involved, but in these days of inheritance 
and other tax perplexities and problems, it is even more serious and important 
that one’s best attention be given in time to the making of a will. 


THE FUTURE ASSURED 
It is not se hard to lay down one’s work in the last hours if he knows that 


through the wise provisions of his will, the ideals and plans of his life will be carried 
out by others when he is gone. 


THE BEST PROVISION 


You have been interested in religion—in the church—in God! You want 
others to share the joy and the hope which is yours. 


DIVIDENDS UNSURPASSED 
Is there any investment to compare with that which makes possible the train- 
ing of Christian leaders? For seventy years The Chicago Theological Seminary 
has been preparing outstanding men for the ministry. More than 3,000 graduates . 
have gone out to fields of service in the uttermost parts of the world. Others 
are now in training, and still others are planning to come. 


s — or i rey} Wee nr 
UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 
There are many ways to help, among which are the erection of memorial 
buildings, rooms, and windows; the endowment of professorships; and the estab- 
lishment of fellowships, scholarships and funds for student loans. 


Correspondence is invited. Expert legal service furnished without charge. A 
special booklet on WILLS gladly mailed on request. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OZORA 8S. DAVIS, President 


5757 University Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


The greatest Need of the Church today is stronger Leadership 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY! 
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EDITORIAL 


Congratulations 
\re in Order 


S THIS ISSUE goes to press, the first words of con- 
gratulation on the merger of Christian Work in The 
hristian Century are beginning to come in. This event, an- 
ounced in last week’s issue, promises to give the editors 
a new insight into the minds of our readers. It is a heart- 
warming experience to read these expressions of gratifi- 
The 
pportunity created by the union of these two papers is 
great and unparalleled that the editors welcome words of 


ution; and besides, there is real edification in them. 


interpretation as well as of congratulation. We hope our 
aders, both those on what was The Christian Century 
ide of the house and those on the Christian Work side, 
ill yield to whatever kindly prompting they may have to 
write a friendly word. The editors can think of nothing that 
would be of more value at this high hour of the paper’s 





fortunes than words of this kind from its readers. The 
plans for our Celebration Number of April 22 include con- 
Mean- 
while, as a sort of appetizer, we pass on a comment by 
Rev. J. H. L. 


Ohio. He is a subscriber to both papers and has admired 


siderable space for the publication of such words 
Trout, Lutheran clergyman of Cleveland, 
and enjoyed both for many years. But he frankly con- 
fesses that it has been “a big undertaking for a busy man” 
to read both papers, and now he is “glad to have the Ob- 
server's letter and the best features of Christian Work built 
into The Christian Century.” “The strengthening of one,” he 
adds, “is more to be desired than competition between two 
very similar publications.” This virtue of time-saving for 
our readers as a result of the merger is one which had not 
occurred to the editors—how could they be expected to 
think of that?—but it is no doubt real enough to those who 
have been subscribers to the two papers. There are other 
virtues and opportunities which need interpretation, and we 
shall be grateful to have this done. 


Contacts Between Eastern 
And Western Churches 
lle OR SIX YEARS AGO the Gregorian, that is, 
Armenian, church asked the American Episcopalians 
to send them men to help educate their seminarians along 
more modern lines. Especially did they want to train more 
progressive priests, who should be able to do effective work 
in this country. So twenty months ago the Episcopalians 
sent Rev. Charles Thorley Bridgeman to the famous Gre- 
gorian monastery of St. James in Jerusalem. Since then they 
have sent out two men on a similar mission for the Nes- 
torians at Mosul. We might add that the hereditary head 
of the Nestorian church, who is still a minor, is receiving 
his training under the oversight of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury. So at least two of the eastern churches are getting 
something of what the west can contribute toward a better 
rounded Christianity. More than two years ago the federal 
council appointed a committee on relations with the eastern 
churches, headed by Bishop Brent, with Dr. George R. 
Montgomery as its secretary. It has cultivated considerable 
acquaintance with the ecclesiastics of the oriental churches 
both in America and in the levant. The membership of Dr. 
W. W. Peet on the committee greatly increases its influence. 
Through his long career at the Bible house in Constantinople 
435 





136 THE 
Dr. Peet has come to know the near east like a book. He 
understands when an orthodox ecclesiastic means something 
and when he does not. And the people of the near east 
trust him and love him. What more helpful thing could the 
federal council’s committee do than send Dr. Peet out on 
a commission of goodwill to the eastern churches ? He would 
bind together the churches of the east and the west in a 
larger way than can the Episcopalians. For he would act 
for us all. We need liaison officers between the churches 
all around the world. 


Divorcing Science 
From Spiritualism 

CCORDING to Sir Oliver Lodge, the royal society, 

through Professor Armstrong, has virtually asked 
him to resign, “because,” he explains in a letter to Nature, 
“I have gradually reached a conviction on a subject of 
age-long debate and uncertainty and have said so.” In other 
words, Sir Oliver believes that we do receive authentic 
communications from the spirits of the dead. Sir Oliver 
appears to be incorrigibly credulous. Not many months 
ago Houdini and some of the American investigators of 
spiritualism proved that part of the pictures which Sir 
Oliver and Conan Doyle took to be proofs of spirit photog- 
raphy were simply more or less disguised copies of bits 
from great paintings or other known pictures. The eminent 
believer in spiritualism answered in effect that an element 
of fraud in some of the negatives did not vitiate the in- 
tegrity of the rest. For ourselves we confess that when a 
man has sold us one glass diamond we take very little 
stock in the rest of his assortment. If Margery, the Boston 
medium, accomplishes something by fraud today, even 
though we cannot detect the fraud in what she does to- 
morrow, we strong! is there. The man with the 
fraud complex on March 26 has it on March 28, too. We 


suspect it 


. . . ‘ “* . 
sympathize with the royal society. Sir Oliver may be a 
very good scientist. But when it comes to his yearning af- 


fection for his dear lost son he will accept a very far fetched 
explanation of phenomena susceptible of many other ex- 
planations, and much simpler ones 


Darkness and the 


royal society do not mix. 


Conflicting Views 
Of Russia 

ROPAGANDA is still doing its worst in the case of 

Russia. Take for illustration the material poured out 
from Riga by the correspondent of the Chicago Tribune. 
He and other men broadcast to the world much that is mere 
rumor from over the border. If they wanted it they could 
always find as bad material close at hand. For instance, in 
Riga spies once broke into the American legation and rum- 
maged over the papers. The authorities apologized the next 
day, to be sure. But the spies had done their work. Some 
of the foreigners of the highest standing in the city keep 
a watchman on duty every hour and lock and double lock 
and lock again in order to protect themselves. But we do 
not remember reading of these things. Today the sympathe- 
tic traveler in Russia finds a good many things to excite his 
approval and even his enthusiasm. Take Russia’s treatment 
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of her secondary races. In Poland every street sign runs 
in Polish, even in villages which speak nothing but Russian, 
Cross the border into Russia and the local language appears 
on the signboards, and not under the Russian but along- 
side it. Great Britain may tolerate native cultures. Russia 
genuinely promotes them. She is helping to foster them 
among the thirty-seven races which she counts within her 
bounds. The state even prints school books in Korean. 
Russia is doing a unique piece of work in behalf of harmoni- 
ous relations with China, trying to put a white and a yellow 
race on a perfect parity. Nothing in Russia surprises the 
American traveler more than the great influence of America 
The department of education is basing the whole school 
system on what is being done at Dalton, Massachusetts, 
Teachers college at Columbia, and the University of Chi- 
cago. The rosy view of Russia has just as much truth in 
it as the dismal view. One young liberal, who has lately 
returned from Moscow, reported that before he started for 
Europe he could see no good reason for any attitude but 
pessimism. His visit to Russia had made him an optimist 
Moral: It is well to keep our minds open yet awhile until 
we have free and normal access to the objective facts of 
the situation. 


The Sermon that Never 
Was Preached 


HAT WOULD HAPPEN if even the church people 

should learn to read the story of Jesus with their 
emotions, as well as with their ordinary mental apparatus’ 
It is hard to guess. In Toledo, Ohio, the pastor of the First 
Unitarian church, Dr. Horace Westwood, has been preach- 
ing a series of sermons on the life of Christ. As the Lenten 
season drew toward its close there came the place for a 
sermon on the crucifixion, and Dr. Westwood announced 
that, on the next Sunday, he would preach on “The man on 
trial for his life: his crucifixion.” But when the congre- 
gation gathered for the service the bulletin of the church 
announced an entirely different subject. And with this 
change in subject appeared this note written by the minis- 
ter: “As I read and reread the accounts given in the gospels, 
I found myself too profoundly stirred to attempt the trans- 
lation of thought and feeling into speech. The denial by 
Peter; the trial before the high priest, Herod and Pilate; 
the mocking and the cruel scourging and finally the terrible 
anguish and death of the Man upon the cross; all are so 
greatly moving in their tragedy that I feit that if I trusted 
myself to speech, I should be completely overcome.” What 
would happen if even the church people should really read 
the story of Jesus? 


One Place Where the 
Balkans Could Be United 


IPLING’S old warning, “Watch for trouble in the 

Balkans in the spring,” still holds good. And today 
it may well perturb the heart of Americans as it did that 
of Englishmen a generation ago. The students’ international 
cosmopolitan clubs of this country have proved one way 
that America can help resolve international ill feeling. Right 
here in our midst they are doing work like that accomplished 
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hy the great interracial institutions at Beirut and Smyrna 
and Constantinople. But people who are not students need 
to get together. We should like to see Balkan societies 
formed here and there in the United States, made up of 
members of all the races which stretch from Rumania to 
Egypt and east to Armenia, along with Americans who are 
interested in that part of the world. When a Syrian runs 
a restaurant on Washington street he finds the Greek cigar- 
ette vendor a good deal more like a brother than he did 
back in Beirut. A Bulgarian and a Serbian at Columbia 
university discover that they have a good deal in common. 
[he atmosphere of America tends to make everybody feel 
friendly. The goodwill developed here through Balkan 
societies might have considerable reflex influence back in 
Europe and Asia, for not a few of the future leaders of 
the east are living in America just now. If they get ac- 
uainted at first hand with the peoples of neighbor states, 
under circumstances that leave no rancor, when they go 
hack they will understand the people over the border a good 
leal better than they used to, and trust them a good deal 

Let the Balkans under the stars and stripes get to- 


\Ir. Brookhart Misses 
\ Chance 
|’ SEEMS CLEAR that the United States senate will 
eventually declare that Mr. Daniel W. Steck was elected 
senator from Iowa in the election of 1924. Mr. Smith W. 
Brookhart, the present incumbent, will then enter the re- 
publican primaries in that state against Senator Albert W. 
Cummins, who seeks reelection in the coming campaign. 
Mr. Brookhart has a fairly good chance to defeat Senator 
Cummins. Indeed, the political sharps at Washington feel 
that chance to be good enough so that they have tried to 
maneuver the Brookhart-Steck contest in such a way as 
make it impossible for Senator Brookhart to run. The 
whole case is an involved one. It goes back to the cam- 
paign in which Mr. Brookhart, having carried the primaries, 
ran as the republican nominee, but in the face of the op- 
position of the republican organization in lowa. Mr. Steck, 
the democratic nominee in a state always safely republican, 
became the beneficiary of the machine revolt against Mr. 
Brookhart. The balloting was extremely close. It was finally 
decided in Mr. Brookhart’s favor on the basis of 1,420 
contested votes. These ballots had been marked with ar- 
rows by the voters, as a means of making sure that the elec- 
tion judges understood that the persons casting them were 
voting for the republican candidate for President and the 
lemocratic candidate for senator. Technically, these arrows 
were adjudged to have invalidated the ballots. The strict 
party men of the senate have been glad, for once, to uphold 
the intention of the voter,” and are about to count the con- 
tested ballots, and so to seat Mr. Steck. 
it looks as though Mr. Brookhart has missed a trick. 


From where we 


\s a proclaimed champion of the will of the people he had 
the chance of his life for a grandstand play. It stood to 
reason that his senatorial colleagues would not deal gently 
with him anyway. He might have gathered much political 
virtue by a self-chosen withdrawal, accepting the 1924 man- 
date of the voters of Iowa. But he didn’t. And he will miss 
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that added bit of psychological backing in his campaign 
with Senator Cummins. 


A Novelist in the Grip 
Of His Church 


OME may no longer be mistress of the world, but she 
is unquestioned mistress of her own household. There 
is something grim and inexorable, yet compelling, in the 
way in which she has shown her authority in the case of 
Mr. Shane Leslie. Mr. Leslie is the editor of the Dublin 
Review, the biographer of Cardinal Manning, and one of 
the most distinguished men of letters within the Roman 
communion. Of his devotion to his church there has never 
been a whisper of question since his conversion, which took 
place eighteen years ago. Recently, Mr. Leslie wrote a 
novel, “The Cantab.” The book was designed to depict 
contemporary undergraduate life in the English universities. 
We have not seen a copy; our British correspondent, who 
has, several weeks ago expressed disgust at some of the 
pages in it. In striving after realism it is evident that Mr 
Leslie achieved a degree of nastiness unusual even in these 
days of “frank” fiction. Steps were initiated by the public 
authorities in England to suppress the book. Before legal 
action could be consummated, however, Mr. Leslie himself 
withdrew the book from circulation. He did this as a son 
of the Roman Catholic church. In withdrawing the book 
Mr. Leslie gave to the public one of the most abject, humili 
ating apologies which has ever appeared in print. He not 
only called his work “inexcusable” and “lamentable,” but 
he declared, “A calm rereading makes for the humiliation 
and even the despair of the author. There can be no excuse 
nor apology, except to those who must most regret to have 
to call me a Catholic man of letters.” Which is reminiscent 
of the old saying that a protestant pastor hears excuses, 
while a Catholic priest hears confessions. Rome can be very 
stern. Her children take few liberties with her. And there 
are times when this becomes a community asset. 


Mr. Mencken Fires 
Another Dud 
F MR. MENCKEN and his American Mercury don’t 
show some improvement in their next attempt at inter- 
preting an American denomination the whole series had 
better be abandoned. 
seeing the Baptists held up to ridicule and fifty cents more 


Many have invested fifty cents in 


in seeing the same treatment accorded the Methodists, and 
so far the only ridiculous object is Mr. Mencken’s maga- 
zine. These hopeful souls feel let down! The Baptists seemed 
a shining mark, and then it turned out that Mr. Menc- 
ken’s magazine didn’t know the difference between them 
and the Disciples of Christ. And now the Methodists are 
dished up in a potage of flat, sugary, watered-down slush 
which suggests that James D. Bernard—or whoever wrote 
the article—has about the same intimate insight into the 
workings of the Methodist denomination that he has into 
the life of the monks of Lemnos. The Mercury takes twelve 
pages to do the Methodists, and the total result is a hodge- 
podge of Clarence True Wilson, the amusement question, 
Halford E. Luccock, and Deets Pickett. And even these 
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ingredients are wasted in the handling! Imagine a critique 
of the Methodists without due attention given the phe- 
nomena known as Joseph F. 

the Candler brothers, John E. 
university, William L. 
Ward, Christian F. 

Daugherty, Francis J. McConnell, Elbert H. Gary, or Earl 


serry, Harold Paul Sloan, 
Andrus, Lincoln and Lee 
Stidger, Collins Denny, Harry F. 
Reisner, E. Stanley Jones, Harry 
Taylor! The next article in Mr. Mencken’s series may be 
expected to deal with the Roman Catholics without men- 
tioning the pope. 


The Passing of the Volunteer 
—- COMING OF THE SPECIALIST and the ex- 


pert means the eclipse of the amateur and the volun- 
Even town and 
What shall 


First of all, the situation should be scrutinized. 


teer. Every city church discovers this. 


country churches feel the pressure. be done 
about it? 
There must be profound causes for so persistent a ten 
The affected. 


church is probably the least affected of all social institu- 


dency. church is not alone Indeed, the 


tions. Does it appear that the church can alone success- 
This is not likely. 


The specialist and the expert come in 


fully resist the tendency? 
for much scoffing 
and many sneers. 


They are a blundering lot. They boast 


of efficiency, and they actually succeed in mussing up many 
a situation where the glory of the old days of amateur 
devotion is a blissful memory. The expert is, indeed, often 
very inexpert. As an individual he may be a poor specimen. 
ut as a species our age is irresistibly, often almost in- 


The 


ignoramuses and shameless charlatans 


sanely cultivating him. reason sO many “expert” 
“get away with their 
stuff” is because our present-day society has so unreservedly 
That is the word: we have 


What of the 


May we expect a reaction to 


committed itself to the cult 
formed a cult of the expert. cult? Is it 
worthy? Is it permanent? 
the amateur? Will the discredited volunteer come back ? 
It would be illuminating to follow in some detail what 
is happening in the fields of sport, of industry, of educa- 
Most 


of us will be astonished to observe how strong and per- 


tion, of numerous departments of the social scheme. 


sistent is the tendency in all of them in the same direction. 
How goes baseball, football, tennis? To the outside ob- 
server attempts to maintain amateur as distinguished from 
professional status often seem ludicrous. 
to be that the 


his chances of economic survival and the professional in- 


The principal 


difference appears amateur gambles on 


sists upon putting his service on a scientific basis. In no 
outstanding sport can any one stand the economic strain 
of amateur footing without financial backing of some sort: 
his own private fortune, the remunerative adoration of 
friends, or outright jugglery of the rewards of victory. 
In the field of sport the distinction between professional 
and amateur is often technical rather than substantial. The 
rewards in fame for the successful amateur in the major 
sports and the social advantages which can be enjoyed only 
by maintaining “amateur standing” are sufficient to induce 
many persons, whose chief interest or even whose sole 
activity is a given sport, to avoid classification as profes- 
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sionals. A single game played for money classes the play 
as a professional for life, but a life-time of single-heare 
devotion to a sport crowned by a world championship leayg 
the champion still an amateur if he has kept the rules, }, 
is clear that the situation in athletics does not throw my 
light on the question of amateurism and professionalism jy 


religion, and will not unless we develop a considerable group 


of men in the service of the church who, like the apostk 
Paul in religion and Mr. Tilden in tennis, devote their entir. 
energies to their chosen activity and achieve a high degre 
of expertness in it but maintain their amateur standing by 
getting their living otherwise. 

Upon industry no extended comment is necessary. Here 
“efficiency” has the undisputed field. The whole busines; 
profession sneers at the blundering amateur. No more com. 
The professional has 
Even in the Sunday schoo! 
the volunteer teacher retains her prestige in a sadly tarnished 


ment is required upon education. 
completely captured the field. 


state; all of her “goodness” fails to save her from radica 
sneers 

Many a minister still does at least lip-service to the de 
voted layman, and especially the lay-woman. But the incon- 
sistency of this position is already causing some to stutter 
and mumble their conventional phrases of praise. The min- 
ister is himself not a volunteer; he is not an amateur. He 
has not only become highly professionalized, but his liveli- 
hood comes through his profession. His reproaches of 
negligent lay-workers for their inconstancy more and more 
embarrassingly react. What and how much would he him- 
It is still a beautiful tenet 
of the older cult that the minister is not influenced by 


self do if he were not paid for it? 


mercenary motives. Agree that he never is. Yet is he still 


a professional; he is not a volunteer. His training, his 
salary, his whole clerical tradition and status classify him 
as a professional. The bishop even speaks up to denounce 
a Burbank, as the hod-carrier, for presuming to express 
opinions on religious doctrine; let the shoemaker stick to 
his last, cries the bishop; religion is my specialty; consult 
me on points of theology or other religious doctrine and 
procedure. 

Is the minister so sure that the passing of the volunteer 
lay-worker is a sign of degeneracy? Primitive life presents 
certain attractions, but would the reversion of civilized 
society to primitive conditions and policies be admirable’ 
Nowhere in the modern social scheme is the volunteer and 
the amateur held in such continuing esteem as in the church 
May it not be that this is a mark of the stagnation and 
reaction of the church, of which there is such varied and 
widespread complaint? Undoubtedly here is to be found 
one phase of the loss of the church’s hold upon working 
people. People whose whole day is absorbed in strenuous 
labor to win a livelihood cannot follow the pace of the 
typical church. Its program is organized and its machinery 
is geared in adjustment to the program of the leisured 
classes, women whose incomes are provided otherwise than 
by their own toil, independent business or professional met 
to whom time-clocks and wage-scales mean nothing. Stand- 
ards of church devotion are set to the gauge of a life which 
those dominated by modern industrial efficiency do not lead 


and of which they know little. 
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Well, then, let the church resist efficiency. 
churches do tacitly, if not openly, and the effort spells fail- 
ure and undoing and a misconceived spiritual mission. The 
church, like every other institution of society, must learn 
to get along without the amateur in the performance of 
expert tasks, if it would survive in, not to say dominate, 


That many 


This will involve great strain, revolution- 
Which 
is not strange, since the efficiency principle is working revo- 


lution wherever it is accepted. 


modern society. 
ary adjustments among ideals as well as methods. 
One of the test questions 
Will it find the way to 
and to 


vefore the modern church is this: 
spiritualize professionalism, to glorify efficiency, 
utilize the enthusiasm and moral energy of amateurism with- 
out allowing it to bungle tasks that require technical skill? 
For the amateur does have a certain moral energy and 
4 spontaneous devotion which are indispensable in the ac- 
complishment of spiritual and humanitarian enterprises. If 
he did not have them he would not be even an amateur in 
the chosen field; he would not be in it at all. These are no 
» for skill in the delicate tasks of social engineer- 

and spiritual diagnosis and treatment which the church 
but without them skill is vain and futile. 


he professional ministry may furnish the technical skill, 


ty 


as to perform, 


‘annot supply all the moral power required for the 
enterprise. yays be wise for the 


to claim a monopoly on doctrinal statement and to 


It may not al 





umn the laity off as trespassers. It may not be wise for a 
bishop to correct Mr. Burbank’s amateur theology, but it 
would be a poor bishop who could not do it. Part of the 
skill of the professional in religion will have to be used in 
dly but firmly with well-meaning ignorance and 
siastic incompetence, keeping the incompetence and 
rance from damaging the cause while utilizing the good- 

| and enthusiasm in promoting it. 
in a democratic society there must be some differ- 
n of functions. No man has a God-given right to 
In a complex world the 
is an eclate necessity. We must specialize or die. 
casional outbreak of popular distrust of experts and 
irgument in favor of amateur service in all sorts of tech- 
nical fields is always supported by the citation of some par- 
ticular case where an expert has failed and some one case 
where ; The argument is an un- 
us verdict in favor of the expert. 


in amateur has succeeded. 
We expect him 
ced and his isolated failure is therefore memorable. 
tly expect the amateur to fail and a single success 
rprisés us into remembering and recounting it. And yet, 
expects any man to build a bridge or install a power- 
t or run a department store or operate for gall-stones 

) other equipment than good intentions. 
The comparisons, though suggestive, are all imperfect. 
tk of the church requires expert professional leader- 
ship because it is a complicated and delicate task. It re- 
quires the moral energy of a large company of devoted lay- 
men, whom it is no reproach to call amateurs in religion, be- 
cause it is essentially a moral and not merely a mechanical 


or technical task. And because part of its objective is the 


development of the personalities of these amateurs, it re- 
quires that they shall be treated not as mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in the building of the city of 
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God but shall be given opportunity for growth in intelli- 
gence and understanding. “Henceforth I call you not serv- 
ants but friends” was a word spoken not exclusively to the 
clergy. 


The Financing of Reform 


N ANOTHER COLUMN will be 
Mr. Thomas E. D. 
attorney, and a consecrated churchman of the sort that is 


found a letter from 


Bradley, a distinguished Chicago 
willing to assume public sponsorship of reform organiza 
Mr. Bradley 
His let- 
ter is evoked by a paragraph in an editorial in The Christian 
Century of March 18, entitled 
in which reference was made to a recent episode in the polit 


tions, a rare type of churchman in these days. 
is president of the Better Government association. 


“The Church and Reform,” 


ical life of Chicago in which the Better Government asso- 
ciation figured. 

We are not surprised at receiving such a letter from even 
so discriminating a reader as is Mr. Bradley. In all can- 
dor we would have been surprised had not the Better Gov- 
ernment association replied in just this wrathful, drastic, 
undiscriminating fashion. We have had similar experiences 
with the anti-saloon league and the federal council of 
churches, and we expect to have further like experiences as 
we pursue our purpose of insisting that any and every re 
form or propaganda organization which presumes to speak 
and act in a representative capacity for the church of Christ 
must have no secrets whatever as to the sources of its money 
or the methods by which its funds are expended. 

This 


now takes such vehement exception. 


was the thesis of the editorial to which Mr. Bradley 
We are able to excuse 
his vehemence, just as we were in the case of the federal 
that 
our thesis comes with such surprise and shock to the faith 


council and the anti-saloon league, because we know 
cannot quite 


We do 


If we were put to it 


ful officers of these organizations that they 
believe we do not intend something very personal. 
not intend anything personal at all. 
to name the most heroic Christian citizen of Chicago, we 
would name Mr. E. J. Davis, superintendent of the Better 
Government association. He is a Christian citizen above 
reproach. His conduct of the prohibition campaign as an 
officer of the anti-saloon league and his work in his present 
position have involved the assumption of responsibility for 
soldier-like initiative and courage in the no-man’s land of 
reform which only great, strong souls are willing to under- 
take. 
applauded whenever he enters an assembly of Christian 


He is the kind of Christian citizen who ought to be 


leaders. Such a man is Mr. Bradley also. These men do 
the hard and heroic, the distasteful, and the personally costly 
work of the kingdom. Few men have the moral stomach 
for it. 

Holding Mr. Bradley thus in our esteem, we are able 
calmly and without the slightest resentment to sit down 
with him editorially and consider the words which in his 
not unnatural heat he has used in criticism of our editorial. 
Even the paragraph which Mr. Bradley quotes, and of 
which he harshly says, “It would be difficult to compress 


more untruth into a paragraph of the same length,” we de- 
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sire to reconsider, item by item, in the fairest spirit. There 
are eight items in the paragraph. 

1. The editorial said that there seems to be no question 
that officers of the Better Government association accepted 
a large sum of money from a notorious gang politician. This 
surely is not an untruth. Mr. Bradley does not deny it. And 
when he says that “neither the association nor any officer 
as such had any dealings with the notorious politician,” he 
resorts to a flimsy distinction which his own worldly wis- 
dom would not accept under a 


2. The editorial said that there seems to be no question 


ny other circumstances. 


that nothing but cash was involved in the transaction. Com- 
plete information proves this to have been inaccurate, Out of 
a total of $23,000 contributed, it seems that the notorious 
politician did give a $3000 check, the remainder being in 
cash. 

3. The editorial said that there seems to be no question 
that the money was deposited to the personal account of an 
officer of the association. Mr. Bradley's letter shows this 
part of the transaction to have been even more unusual than 
the editorial indicated. 

4 and 5. The editorial said that there seems to be no 
question that the politician’s money was finally rechecked 
into the treasury of the association in such a way that its 
origin could not be traced. The contributions totaling $23,- 
000 which are now acknowledged to have originated with 
Brennan stand on the books of the Better 
Mr. 


Mr. Bradley’s letter refers indignantly to our 


Mr. George E. 
Government association to the credit of Thomas D, 
Knight. 
records and vouchers 
Would those 
books, records and vouchers have disclosed the part played 
by Mr. 
1924? 


6. The editorial said that there seems to be no question 


failure to mention the offer of books, 
to a committee from a preachers’ meeting 
overnment” campaign of 


Brennan in the “good 


Mr. Bradley concurs. 


underworld ha 


that the association spent the money. 


‘ ‘ . 
7. The editorial said that Chicagos 


howled with glee over the transaction, now that it is brought 
Surely Mr. Bradley, who presumably reads the 
hh; 


hind. 


to light. 
newspapers, does not question t 

8. The editorial alludes to the association as self-embar- 
rassed. On March 9, at a meeting following the disclosure 
of the above in the daily press, the association itself adopted 


this minute: 


urce of all major contributions, 
of $500 or more | 
to each of the members of the execu- 


we further recommend the invariable policy 


no officer lis association or anyone affiliated with it, 


hall directly or indirectly solicit funds trom anyone seeking or 


receiving the association's indorsement in any political campaign 


This, of course, does not preclude anyone from making volun 


tary and absolutely 


unsolicited contributions if he so desires 


lf this does not indicate that the association felt embarrassed 


by the revelation of the Brennan incident, what does it 


indicate ? 
So much, now, for the enormous volume of “untruth” con 
Evidently Mr. 


Bradley was using words excitedly, to express his feeling 


tained in that paragraph of our editorial. 


rather than to state facts. If he will point out wherein we 
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misstate facts it will be our pleasure no less than our duty 
to make correction. , 

It is much more important to notice how completely Mr. 
Bradley in this letter, and Rev. W. S. Fleming in his letter 
published last week, have missed the point of the Original 
editorial. Mr. Fleming reached this conclusion: “The only 
ethical question involved is the old one of tainted money,” 
Mr. Bradley says, “There was no impropriety whatever in 
the acceptance and use of the funds by the Better Govern. 
ment association.” But that was not the point at all in the 
editorial of March 18. Readers of that editorial will recalj 
that its proposal was simply this: “There is only one possible 
rule of financial conduct for any organization with religious 
motives and church backing which attempts to influence 
the course of social, economic or political legislation or prae- 
tice. Such an organization must on demand offer to the 
public complete information as to the sources of its in- 
come, and it must be ready to provide equally complete in- 
formation as to what it does with it.” 

These words mean exactly what they say; no more and 
no less. The Christian Century is not making objection to 
the Better Government association accepting funds from 
3athhouse John, or from 
Hinky Dink, or from anybody else, provided it does so 


George E. Brennan, or from 
openly. If an organization of this kind wishes to take what 
Mr. Fleming calls tainted money, that action will not be 
challenged, provided the manner of accepting the money is 
not tainted. That means, of course, that all funds shall be 
handled much as the directors of the Better Government 
association have now voted that, in respect of their body, 
they shall be handled; and that when Mr. George E. Bren- 
nan and his like provide the funds for a reform campaign 
the fact shall be made public. 

Shall bodies of this kind, at- 
tempting to do for the churches this most necessary, exact- 


The issue is simply this: 


ing and gruelling work of reform, be completely candid in 
their relations with the public? The Christian Century be- 
lieves that they should be. It is convinced that, when the 
case is impartially judged, good policy as well as good 
morals will demand that organizations of this kind be ab- 
solutely open in their financial dealings. Mr. Fleming calls 
this “riding an ethereal ethical horse.” To be called in ques- 
tion because a proposal is claimed to be impractically ethical 
is, we believe, the best of proof that this whole subject de- 
mands new attention. 


‘The Observer 


The Vanishing Clergyman 

7 HE FEBRUARY ISSUE of the Modern Churchman, 

the outstanding organ of the liberal groups in the 
Anglican communion, has an arresting article under the 
It is based upon the 
“Report of the Committee appointed by the Archbishop to 
investigate the Supply of Candidates for Holy Orders.” 
The editorial calls attention to the fact that the ordination 


caption “The Vanishing Clergyman.” 


statistics for 1925 reveal a very serious state of affairs. 
The number of candidates for ordination in 1914 was 503. 
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The number has steadily declined—last year alone the 
falling off was nearly one hundred—until in 1925 it was 
only 392. There has been a falling off of boys from Oxford 
and Cambridge and from the famous schools during the post- 
war period, while at the same time there has been a re- 
markable increase of attendance at all seats of learning. 
At the same time, the bishop of Gloucester says: “The real 
problem is: Why a large number of persons who have a 
certain amount of private means and, therefore, are, to a 
certain extent, independent of the financial position, used 
to take orders and do not do so now? That is the problem 
hefore us.” 

The editorial in the Modern Churchman is calling re- 
newed attention to the archbishop’s report and a general 
iscussion of the situation is going on in the press. Dean 
Inge wrote a letter in the Morning Post of London in which 
he spoke of the heading of the editorial as a most alarming 
title and discussed the situation at considerable length. The 
last issue of the Church Times of London devotes a long 
editorial to the same subject. Both the editor of the Mod- 
ern Churchman and Dean Inge come to about the same con- 
clusions as to the reason for this great and increasing fall- 
ing off of candidates for the ministry, namely, that the in- 
crease of knowledge is producing in young men a profound 
skepticism of religion as it is presented in the pulpits, the 
prayer book, in the hymn books and especially in the creeds. 
| quote from the Modern Churchman: “The absurd and 
fanatical emphasis which the traditionalist clergy and the 
bitter and obscurantist church press places upon the out- 
worn forms of traditional Christian dogmas and upon in- 
terpretations of them which are discredited in the minds of 
modern men, is doing a tremendous amount to create a 
feeling of uncertainty, if not of absolute skepticism. No 
hurch policy could be more injudicious in this age and 
country.” 

I recall that when four or five years ago there was an 
extended discussion in our own country of the fact that 
hardly any graduates of our outstanding colleges were enter- 
ing the ministry, this same reason was given by many. The 
students in our colleges were being trained in the scientific 
method and therefore could not pledge themselves to teach 
the formulas of the church. Many of them had thought 
their way over into a larger conception of the faith than 
that found in the creeds and confessions of the church. 
There existed a suspicion in the minds of the best students 
that in entering the ministry they were binding themselves 
to preaching the doctrines in both the traditional language 
and content, and that they would be abandoning that free- 
dom in the search of truth and in expressing it to which 
they had become accustomed and which they highly prized. 

I have given a good deal of study to this problem and I 
am inclined to think that the reasons are not here, and that 
they are to be found in quite other directions. I have never 


heen ; . 
heen able to discover many college boys who have turned 
away from the ministry on the basis of theological diffi- 


‘ulties. I have now and then found one who felt that the 
church was antiquated in its methods and outgrown as an 
influence in modern life, but seldom found one who was 
seriously troubled over doctrines. I am inclined to think 


that very few college boys are worrying much over doctrine 
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one way or another nother consideration which weic! 
against this idea that boys avoid the ministry because of 
fear of intellectual shackles is that the shortage is felt just 
as keenly in those denominations that allow almost un- 
limited freedom of thought and utterance as in the most 
conservative communions. There are large communions, 
the Congregationalist, for instance, that allows great liberty 
in interpretation of doctrine, and the Unitarian which 
places no limitations other than character and ability upon 
its ministers, yet the problem is no less urgent there than 
in the most conservative bodies. 

The real reasons that so few graduates of our colleges 
are seeking the ministry as a vocation are these: First, the 
engrossment of the present generation in things. It is the 
age of big things: big business, big bridges, big railroads, 
big factories, big structures, big enterprises, big science. 
The boy of today grows up in an atmosphere of things. 
They press in upon him, they hit him in the face, they 
shriek at him, they call to him. They offer great opportun- 
ities and great incomes, great power and success. The 
world of the spirit is hard to enter; materialism is the 
atmosphere we all breathe. 
cussed philosophy and poetry, now they discuss industry 


Once seniors in college dis- 


and inventions. Courses in philosophy are little patron- 
ized in our universities. This atmosphere of materialism 
never breeds ministers. There has never been any shortage 
of ministers after the great revivals of religion. 

This atmosphere of materialism has got into our homes. 
Great Sunday newspapers with pages of pictures of big, 
material things deluge our homes and the boys who once 
grew up on Pilgrim’s Progress now grow up on these 
supplements. The talk at the table is of airships, radio, 
automobiles and inventions. Once church was discussed at 
the Sunday dinner; now many families never go to church 
or if they do they do not discuss the preacher. They discuss 
where they shall drive after dinner. Thus the subtle in- 
fluence of things colors even the home life of the day. 

When the boy goes up to college he will very likely find 
that the same subtle material influence has followed him. 
The scientific and vocational courses are crowding out the 
cultural and philosophical. In many of our large univer- 
sities religion is hardly mentioned. One by one the colleges 
are dropping out church. As I write, a really fierce dis- 
cussion is going on at Yale about church services for the 
students, and when the chapel service is dropped as part 
of the curriculum, it is the same as saying that religious 
culture is not as necessary as culture in chemistry or polit- 
ical economy. 
hundreds or thousands of boys in the universities have no 
contact with the church for four years. Not only do they 
lose sight of the ministry as a vocation, they generally for- 
get the church entirely and never return to it even as church- 
goers. 


of studies which have to do with material success and 


Voluntary church really means that the 


The universities themselves while stressing all kinds 


science, except in rare instances pay no attention to re- 
ligion. 

Last spring a friend questioned several boys who were 
being graduated from a great university as to what religious 
influence the faculty had exerted and without exception 
they all said nobody on the faculty had mentioned religion 
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or the church, to say nothing of the ministry, in the whole 
four years. One boy said: “Religion or the church might 
never have existed so far as anything in the university 
might remind one of them.” These institutions are not 
going to send boys to the divinity school as Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Bowdoin, Yale and Harvard did fifty years ago when 
religion and church were vital parts of the college life. 

One word more should be said of a reason which has no 
relation to what has been said above. Naturally one of the 
reasons fewer college men turn to the minstry today is the 
insistent call of a hundred professions our fathers hardly 
knew. The country is calling for chemists, engineers, archi- 
tects, lawyers, doctors, heads of business, editors, teachers, 
professors, superintendents of schools, social workers and 
men of all sorts. These professions offer remarkable fields 
of service and opportunities of leadership as well as large 
financial returns. They are all high and honorable callings 
and no one has a word to say against them but they naturally 
attract many young men who in former times would have 
entered the ministry. 

I should like to follow this subject a little further in my 
next letter, dwelling upon some of the ways in which we 
can interest our most promising boys in the great calling 


of the ministry. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Second Honeymoons 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
W WERE at an Inn, I and Keturah, and in a room 
nigh unto us was a Young Woman and a Small Son. 
\nd there came to dinner with them at night a larger son 
from a Boarding School nigh at hand. 
And we noticed that folk turned their heads and looked 
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at her as she entered the Dining Room, and spake aboy 
her when she withdrew. 

And they said, It is she concerning whom there was w 
much in the Newspapers, and against whom her husband 
spake such Ill Words. Yea, and this little lad is he cop. 
cerning whom was so much Discussion. 

And they were across the hall from us in the Inn for 
certain days. And Keturah came to know the young 
woman. 

\nd Keturah spake unto me, saying, She appeareth unto 
me a Virtuous woman, and a good mother. And her child- 
ren are Well Behaved. 

And I said, Whatever may be true about her, her hus. 
band hath acted like a Fool. 

And Keturah said, I will not think evil of her. 

Now it came to pass after the space of two or three 
years, that I read in the Newspapers that this man and his 
wife had become reconciled to each other, and that for 
love of the children they were beginning again together, 
and that they had gone abroad together for a Second Honey- 
moon. 

And I said unto myself, Even so, and may God grant it 
But alas for the bitter and cruel things which they spake 
concerning each other, and proclaimed unto the world 
and that never can be unsaid. 

And I remembered the Many Honeymoons which I and 
Keturah had as we traveled together, and with no bitter 
Reconciliations. 

For thus spoke Keturah unto me when I was impatient: 
My husband, it is just no use for us to quarrel, for we shall 
just have to make up with each other again. And therefore 
it is better that we stay made up, even as we are. 

And Keturah was a wise woman, and I would that all 
women were as sensible as she. 


VERSE 


The Poem I Should Like to Write 
T HE poem I should like to write was written long ago, 
In 


vast primeval valleys and on mountains clad in 
snow ; 
It was written where no foot of man or beast had ever trod, 
And where the first wild flower turned its smiling face to 
God; 
Where mighty winds swept far and wide o’er dark and 
sullen seas, 
And where the first earth-mother sat, a child upon her 
knees. 


The poem I should like to write is written in the stars, 
Where Venus holds her glowing torch behind her gleam- 
ing bars; 
Where old Arcturus swings his lamp across the fields of 
space, 
And all his brilliant retinue is wheeling into place ; 
Where unknown suns must rise and set, as ages onward 
fare— 


The poem I should like to write is surely written there. 
No human hand can write it, for with a pen divine, 
The Master Poet wrote it—each burning word and line. 
Marcaret A. WINDES. 


James, the Less 


AM JAMES, the son of Alphzus, 
Not one of the chosen Three; 
But I heard him say these words one day: 
“Tet the little ones come unto me.” 


I knew not the mighty wonder, 

When he walked on the crest of the wave; 
But I know how he felt that evening 

As he wept at Lazarus’ grave. 


I did not see him transfigured 
On the Mount, in glory divine; 
But I ate with the Risen Master 
By the sea, when he said “Come and dine.” 
Joun WILLIAM FRAZER. 
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No Youth Movement for America 


By Granville Hicks 


ITHIN THE LAST MONTH the writer has had 
W called to his attention three significant and un- 
pleasant developments. In the first place, an organization 
of religious liberals in the colleges, after three years of 
striving to stimulate general interest, proposes to go out 
f business after its next annual meeting. In the second 
slace, another youth organization, devoted to the cause of 
yeace, has been forced to undertake serious retrenchment, 
and its officers are considering disbanding, though they will 
probably continue the fight despite lack of money and lack 
of general student support. In the third place, perhaps the 
most ambitious student movement in the country, launched 
seven or eight years ago, has suspended most of its activi- 
tes 
Each of these three organizations hoped to become an 
\merican youth movement. Idealistic students saw the 
power and vitality of the youth movements abroad, and 
believed that it might be possible to capture the spirits of 
\merican students by appealing to them with a program 
that promised a better world. Each started out with the 
expectation of sweeping the colleges. Each came to the place 
where its highest ambition was to exert a slight leavening 
nfluence. Each is now forced to consider whether even as 
leaven its work has been valuable. 


ORGANIZATIONS CLOSING 


Anyone who has followed these organizations knows that 
they are typical and that their leaders have been sincere, far- 
sighted, and for the most part capable. They have devoted 
time, effort, and thought to their work. In general they 
have not been hampered by older people, but have been free 

the demands of youth. They have failed solely be- 
the young people of America do not want a youth 


nt 





From a certain class in our colleges one would expect no 
ipport for these organizations or for any serious project. 
llege has become fashionable, a pleasant way of spending 

The country is filled with colleges where one 

four years in dancing, drinking, athletics, and 

other amusements, without any more mental effort than is 
required by a few hours’ cramming before examinations. 

The contacts are agreeable, the opportunities for enjoyment 

numerous, and the freedom from parental control gratify- 

ing. Even in the better colleges it is possible for a reason- 
ably clever person, and many of these idlers are very clever, 
te get through with little memorization and no thought. 

After college the alumnus finds that his way is made easier 

in business, while the alumna has quite possibly already 


made certain of her marital future. 


NO SUPPORT FROM LIBERALS 


Sometimes it seems as if young people of this calibre filled 


our colleges to the exclusion of all other types, but that is 
doubtless because they are so noisy. Nevertheless at least 
half our college population deserves this description, and 
that is enough to create a serious problem and to stand in 


the way of any American youth movement. Nobody, how- 
ever, expects to do very much with the idlers, and any one 
of the three organizations mentioned has pinned its faith 
on the other fifty percent. The disappointing fact is that 
the other fifty percent doesn’t support liberal student move- 
ments either. Why? 

It is hard to answer that question. Of course a good 
many perfectly serious and sober students aren’t over-intel- 
ligent, which may explain something. But the intelligent 
ones won’t join. Some of them are American Mercury lib- 
erals; that is, they take out their liberalism in poking fun 
at the booboisie. 


Others are cautious, even disillusioned. 
Others are busy, for college is an absorbing place. 


Others 
It is a curious and complex 
mood that dominates these students, a mood which is hos- 
tile to organizations in general and to reform movements in 
particular. 


are fed-up on organization. 


It is difficult to describe, and even more difficult 
to explain, but no one who is in contact with college stu- 
dents today can doubt that it exists and that it stands di- 
rectly in the path of an American youth movement. 


DIFFERENCE FROM EUROPEAN YOUTH 


There is one point that deserves consideration. In Eu- 
rope many of the more significant youth movements have 
not been linked with a program of social reform, as have 
practically all the incipient youth movements of this coun- 
try. The emphasis has rather been on creative living, par- 
ticularly on the opportunities which recreation offers for a 
protest against a mechanized civilization. 
nothing of the kind here. 


There has been 
Underlying the free and easy 
play of the continental young people there lies a philosophy 
of protest, and that philosophy does not exist in America. 
Our machine civilization pays much too well, in particular 
it pays the young too well, and we are not likely to see a 
revolt against it. In fact, if there has been a revolt of 
youth in America, it is the revolt described by Judge Lind- 
sey and Judge Van Waters, a revolt directed not against 
jazz but rather for more jazz. The time may come when 
commercialized recreation will pall on young people, and 
they will be forced to seek simpler and more creative forms 
of recreation. That will be the beginning of a revolt of 
youth, but there are no signs of it on the horizon. 

There is no youth movement in America, and there is not 
likely to be one. On the one hand there seems to be no evi- 
dence of protest against our mechanized and commercialized 
mode of life, and on the other hand the organizations which 
based their hope on social reform have failed. Of course 
there is some chance that a new issue might unite the more 
intelligent students of the country, but if the question of 
peace in the years following the war could not shatter the 
indifference and antipathy to organization which we have 
described, what will ? 

The stu- 
dents who refuse to be organized are frequently seriously 
studying the problems of our day, and they are deeply con- 
cerned with their personal attitudes toward them. It is 
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Perhaps a youth movement is not desirable. 
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quite possible that they are able to do deeper and better 
thinking than would be possible if they were involved in 
the work of organization. Moreover, some of them at least 
sooner or later link themselves with adult movements which 
espouse the ideals they hold. If they can do this and do do 
this, there is little to be said for an organization which re- 
ceives its distinctiveness on the rather artificial basis of 
youth and age. 

On the other hand, there is always a danger that the 
thinking which these students do will not be galvanized into 
conviction and action without the stimulus of scme organi- 


zation. There is also the fact that in not actively upholding 
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their beliefs they are encouraging the mass of ignorance and 
indifference in the colleges. In short, it seems that there jg 
a place in the colleges for movements of protest, if not of 
revolt, though there may be some question whether these 
movements should ever be purely for the young. There js 
also a place for movements which will transcend college bar- 
riers, linking the students with other young people who have 
been denied the privileges of a so-called higher education 
Yes, there is need for a youth movement in America, though 
it must be indigenous and not a mere replica of some Euro- 
pean model. There is a need, but will there be a movement? 
Not for some time! 


Confession of Sin 


By Bramwell Booth 


He that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but whoso confesseth 
and forsaketh them shall have mercy.—Proverbs 28:13. 

‘& INFESSION, the old saying has it, is good for the 

soul. It is more than “good” for the soul; it is es- 

idea confession 


The whole of 


sumes a personal relationship with God. 


sential for the soul. as- 
It is quite true 
that the confession of a wrong is sometimes required as 
between man and man, but first of all the confession of 
all sin of whatever kind is confession of that sin to God. 
The whole message of the gospel, whether in the words of 
Jesus Christ himself or in those of his apostles, is that 
a restoration of personal relations is possible, that God 
will But 


confessed sin is an unbridgeable barrier to such reconcilia- 


receive into his favor his reconciled child. un- 
tion. 

Many of the most gracious words and figures used in the 
scriptures have to do with forgiverfess and reconciliation. 


“Who- 


sins ;” 


“He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins;” 
shall 


“Repent and be baptised in the name of Jesus Christ for 


soever believeth in him receive remission oi 


remission of sins.” The joy of heaven itself is increased by 
witnessing the reconciliation of the Father and the sinner. 
It was to effect this great purpose that the Redeemer came. 
that is to 
say, salvation from actions which involve guilt, desires born 


lhe name of Jesus implies salvation from sin 


of selfishness and rebellion. He came not so much to judge 
the world, as to save it from sin, and from the power of the 
devil by casting out indwelling evil, and reuniting men to 
God. Christ bore our sins in his own body on the tree that 
he might bring us to God. 


But that reunion implies the confession of sin 


UNCONFESSED SIN 


Few things surprise me more, either in my public work 
or in my personal dealing with souls, than the evidences 
I meet of unconfessed sin. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that fully half the misery, uncertainty, and weak- 
ness I come across arise from this cause, The fact is, man’s 
nature was not constructed to harbor evil. Sin is an in- 
truder. Conscience, the fear of God, memory, man’s very 


instinct of self-preservation, all urge him to acknowledge 
what is wrong, to expel it, and to get rid of its sting. But 
men resist. They hide their sin, and thus make untold mis- 
ery for those about them, and bring final ruin upon them- 
selves. 

The teaching of the Bible is perfectly clear on this 
matter. It makes for pardon. It 
helps towards resisting temptation. It gives humility and 
vigor to the soul. It is good, most of all, because it is the 
condition upon which God grants forgiveness. ‘“Whoso 
“If 
we confess our sins,” said the apostle, “he is faithful and 
just to forgive. 


Confession is good. 


confesseth and forsaketh his sin shall have mercy.” 


and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” The old and the new testaments, patriarchs, proph- 
ets, and apostles unite in saying that the confession of sin 


is the way to forgiveness. 


PERIL OF THE HIDDEN 


Unconfessed sin tends with terrible swiftness to destroy 
It is with 
moral evils as with physical, they grow worse by being 
covered up. What a peril is hidden fire! What a scourge 
If the fire 
If the disease were pointed out 


the soul. Evil grows worse by being hidden. 


is undiscovered disease! were discovered it 
might be extinguished! 
it might yield to some remedy! But while it remains hidden 
there can be no help. 

And so with sin, without confession there is no salva- 
tion. The mercy of God is infinite towards us, and the sac- 
rifice of Jesus Christ has provided a way of escape from 
condemnation. But we must plead “guilty” before God 
if he is to pronounce us innocent. We must acknowledge 
our rebellion before we can be pardoned and set free. The 
sin that we know and do not confess is the sin that is 
sinking us day by day nearer to hell. It does not signify 
much how sincerely we may wish to be saved, nor how 
deeply we may desire to do right unless we confess what 
has been wrong. 

Without confession there can be no peace of mind. The 
soul with unconfessed guilt upon it is like the troubled 


sea: it can never rest! The conscience with unconfessed 
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sin upon it has a burden which nothing can take away. 
This is true of all men. It is not confined to murderers 
and seducers, to the inmates of prisons and penitentiaries, 
to those who spend their lives in devising and committing 
crime and fleeing from its discovery. It concerns all men, 
for all have sinned—people of all classes, of all ages; even 
the little child that stands before its parents, knowing the 
wrong it has done, feels it. Without confession there will 
be no rest. Unless the sin is out, it will never be cast out. 
David said that while he kept silence about his sin his 
bones waxed old within him, “For day and night thy hand 
was heavy upon me,” but when he said, “I will confess my 
transgressions,” then he was forgiven and at peace. 

There is no denying the truth. It is written large, not 
only in the scriptures and in the history of mankind, but 
upon the hearts of the men and women around us. It is 
a fact of which human consciousness itself is witness. No 
amount of theorizing or of weeping, or of suffering, can 
get away from it. Confession is an essential part of re- 
pentance, and that not merely the confession of sin in 
general, but the confession of particular sins. God will 
be no party to the covering up business. He hates it. With- 
ut confession of sin his mercy cannot operate. Without 
confession there is no road to heaven. Without confession 
there is no hope in Christ. 


UNCONSIDERED SIN 


I know, of course, that the reason why many men do not 
confess is because they do not think about their sin. The 
subject is not pleasant, and they put it away from them. 
Nothing is more astounding to those who know the reality 
f evil, who see its terrible consequences in human life, than 
that multitudes of intelligent men should eat and drink, rise 
up and lie down, go out and come in, get their gains and 
spend them, and do it all as though they had no sin, as 
though indeed they had no soul. They leave God to himself, 
and religion to ““faddists and extremists” like the Salvation- 
ists. Their sin counts for nothing to them—less than noth- 
ing. They do not think about it and therefore do not con- 
fess it, and so it is not forgiven. 

Pride, no doubt, also has something to do with this silence 
about sin, at any rate in some lives. 
they are not like others. 


These men say that 
They do not gamble or drink, or 
blaspheme, or commit adultery, or cheat in business, or tell 
lies. They do the best they can. They pay their way. They 
are straight and decent. They are kind to their families. 
What more do you want? In short, what they really mean 
is that they have no sin to confess, and so confession has no 
place in their lives. They do not acknowledge their selfish- 
ness, their rebellion, their hardness of heart, nor their 
proud indifference itself, the very thing which withholds 
their confession—they neither confess these things to their 
fellowmen nor to God. 

| see yet another class of people, the respectable, orderly 
folks, many of them church-goers or chapel-goers, leading 
decent, quiet lives. They do not frequent theatres, or very 
seldom. They are not found in the saloon or the race- 
They are retiring people, careful, harmless, yet 
not without some sense of sin. Conscience is not altogether 
dead within them; it is still a reality. It wakes up occa- 
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sionally, shows vitality, and troubles them for a time. But 
they soothe it with promises and hopes. These people are 
just indolent. They are always intending that some day 
they will deal with this question of sin. They quite approve 
of the preaching of the gospel. They are even sympathetic 
with those who make desperate efforts on behalf of des- 
perate sinners. They have a languid kind of satisfaction in 
knowing that salvation can effect such miracles as they hear 
from time to time are wrought in the Salvation Army. They 
are well-meaning, hoping people, but they never get beyond 
that. They never confess their sins, or cry shame upon 
themselves for that greatest sin of all, leaving God out of 
their lives, refusing his demands, turning aside from the 
offers of his mercy. 

Yet all the time the apostle’s words are ringing in our 
ears: “If we confess our sins he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
And the solemn message of the ancient teacher is still 
sounding out its great warning: “He that covereth his sins 
shall not prosper ; but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them 
shall have mercy.” Forgiveness waits upon confession, and 
only by forgiveness can sin be disposed of. If one man 
does another an injury, the injury remains until the sufferer 
forgives it. It cannot be disposed of by compensation, either 
in terms of money or service. The wrong has been inflicted 
upon the sufferer, and it remains upon him until he himself 
parts with it, expels it from his mind by the act of forgive- 
ness. So, too, with God, only by forgiveness can he banish 
wrongs against himself. 
them, nor can ritual and sacrifices. 


Punishment will not dispose of 


And yet forgiveness is his own high prerogative, his own 
gift, and has never yet been withheld and never will be 
withheld from any sincere soul. May you find this so; if 
you do, then your way will open to serve as well as to enjoy 
him, and your song will be: 

“Redeemed from guilt, redeemed from fears, 
My soul enlarged, and dried my tears, 
What can I do, O Love Divine, 
What to repay such gifts as Thine?” 


God 


HE HEAVENS are telling the glory of God,” 
So sang the ancient bard. 
God is glorious. 
“I believe in God the Father al:nighty,” 
Such is the theologian’s creed. 
God is an almighty Father. 
\ Being who is infinite in wisdom and power, 
Is the contribution of the philosopher 
God is infinite. 


Omnipresent, omnipotent, everlasting 
Still we are hungry to know 
What God is like. 


Jesus understands and says, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
God is like Christ. 
And we are satisfied. 
Etna Doop-SMITH. 





What Is a Baptist Churchr 


By Elmer William Powell 


NBELIEVABLE! But it is a fact: a Baptist church 

has never been defined. An attempt will be made at 
the northern Baptist convention which meets in Washing- 
ton, May 25-30, by the group that has disturbed the sessions 
of the convention for the past five years, to define a Baptist 
church as one “accepting the new testament as its guide, 
and composed only of baptized believers, baptism being by 
immersion.” 

Thousands of churches have been recognized by local 
councils as Baptist churches and these have been accepted 
as such by local associations and yet there has never been 
a definition made that describes a Baptist church. Baptists 
have no machinery for making definitions and churches vary 
in doctrine and practice through the centuries. 

Recently, in Chicago, the president of a conservative 
theological seminary proposed the following definition: “A 
local Baptist church is a group of personal believers who 
accept the lordship of Jesus Christ the son of God and the 
authority of the scriptures, who are organized for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the great commission, namely, to make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever he has commanded.” 


A DEFINITION THAT DOESN'T DEFINE 


The difficulty with this “definition” in reference to a 
“regular” Baptist church is that it is equally true of a 
church of the Disciples, of churches of the Primitive, 
United, General, Separate or Seventh Day Adventists, of 
Bullockite, Dunker or Pillar of Fire churches, of the Church 
of God, Mormon, River Brethren or Duck River churches, 
of Christadelphian, Mennonite or any church of the immer- 
sion-baptism group. 

A witty president of a college, out of wide experience 
and observation, would define a Baptist church “as one 
that will receive any person who consents to be immersed 
and will continue to retain such person in full membership 
so long as the person continues to contribute to the financial 
support of the church.” 

Inasmuch as Baptist churches have varied in doctrine 
and practice, and have published confessions of faith but 
never any creeds, and have throughout their history main- 
tained the independence and supremacy of the local church, 
how has it come to pass, after centuries of freedom, that 
Baptists face the possibility of having a church defined? 
rhe reason is an attempt to exclude the Park avenue church 
of New York. 


the line of 


But the Park avenue church is following 
Japtist faith and in the area of the northern 
Saptist convention there are hundreds of churches which 
now practice open membership and hundreds of others will 
Formerly all northern 


do so. saptist churches rigidly 
practiced close communion but now it is rare. And what 
happened in the change from close to open communion is 
happening to baptism. 

Letters of other communions are accepted as a full recog- 
nition of the Christian brotherhood of churches. The Park 
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avenue church leaves, like English Baptists, the immersion 
problem to the conscience of the individual. As a matter 
of fact the younger men in the ministry are moving toward 
open membership and carry forward our Baptist genius, 
They are the true sons who insist on the “faith of our fa- 
thers.” 

Neither history nor common consent has settled what con- 
stitutes a Baptist church. In different ages and in different 
countries there are differences in beliefs and practices in 
many particulars. Among Baptist churches there is no way 
to settle anything by authority. Individuals and individual 
churches with the same Bible and the same enlightening 
Spirit have as a matter of fact interpreted the mind of 
Christ differently, and this difference extends even to the 
question as to who is eligible to membership in a Baptist 
church. 

“Many pastors have had their sense of spiritual propriety 
shocked by having to insist on immersing persons whose 
hearts were not in the act, but who submitted to it, not 
from any sense of loyalty to Christ, but solely because 
they looked upon it as a rule of a Baptist church. They 
come to the Baptists chiefly in order that their family 
might be united in work and worship. To prevent this 
anomalous situation a number of Baptist churches have 
adopted some form of open-membership. Or, as some pas- 
tors have put it, they have placed baptism not at the door of 
the church ‘but on the altar.’ That is, unless baptism can 
be regarded by the Christian in the light of a voluntary 
and personal consecration, it would better be left for further 
light and instruction.” 


THE LOCAL CHURCH 


Baptists of the most diverse theological views hold in 
common the theory of the independence and self-govern- 
ment of the local church. Indeed all parties in the Baptist 
fold shout it from the house tops. How strange it is that 
the Baptist Bible union, speaking in the name of sacred 
liberty of the local church, and denouncing the northern 
Baptist convention for the alleged exercise of central con- 
trol over the local churches, has made the most extreme 
attempts to impose creedal and ecclesiastical control over 
the local church! Both the fundamentalist and the Bible 
unionist have loudly proclaimed that Baptist conventions are 
“purely missionary bodies, having no ecclesiastical func- 
tions whatever,” yet they attempt to use the convention to 
force a creed on the denomination and drive out all dis- 
senters. “The Bible union has organized its own missionary 
Some have announced their withdrawal from the 
missionary work of the northern Baptist convention, yet 
they retain technical membership for further agitation of 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical questions. They declare them- 
selves out for the purposes for which the convention exists, 
but in for purposes for which the convention was never de- 
signed.” 

Our American Baptist fathers, descendants of Roger 
Williams who, like Abraham Lincoln, refused to be orgat- 


society. 
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ized, stoutly opposed missionary societies fearing that they 
would assume prerogatives of the local church and attempt 
to control or coerce the local self-governing church. There 
re hundreds of churches in the area of the southern Baptist 
convention tLat refuse toe cooperate in anything. They are 
jealous of their freedom. in the attempts of the funda- 
mentalists to force a creed on the churches by a majority 
yote with packed conventions, are not the fears justified? 
If a convention by a majority vote has the right to define 
a church, has it not the same right to define its faith? 
What has become then of the loudly heralded principle of 
local self-government ? 

The framers of the constitution and by-laws of the north- 
ern Baptist convention took the utmost care to avoid any- 
thing that might be construed to mean that the convention 
could ever act for the local church in any matter that violates 
the principle of church autonomy. Membership in the con- 
vention was deliberately defined to include any Baptist 
church in the United States which cooperated in the finan- 
cial support of at least one of the cooperating organiza- 
tions. 

The descriptive word “regular” was dropped. In the 
merger with Free Baptists which brought many churches 
practicing open membership, together with their schools 
and funds and missionary and philanthropic work, it seemed 
most happy indeed. 
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For the convention to define a Baptist church as one “ac- 
cepting the new testament as its guide, and composed only 
of baptized believers, baptism being by immersion,” as the 
fundamentalists now prefer shall be done, would break 
faith with the Free Baptists with their open membership 
churches and lead directly into the courts. There is no 
doubt about what will happen if these churches are ex- 
cluded after we have accepted their property and funds. 

Nearly a score of years ago, conferences were held be- 
tween Baptists and Free Baptists with a view to merging 
these bodies. In a session of the Baptist congress, 1907, 
devoted to the merger Rev. F. M. Goodchild made these 
broadminded, liberal utterances: “There will be no effort 
to compel any sort of uniformity. Insistence on conformity 
has always been the father of nonconformity. Religious 
tyranny is the fruitful mother of sects. We should demon- 
strate in our union that liberty promotes unity. The basis 
of union could not be creedal ... The Lord Jesus alone 
must be the object of our united allegiance. His new testa- 
ment must be our sole confession of faith.” 

Alas! Dr. Goodchild has become president of the Bap- 
tist fundamentalists, and was chairman of the committee 
to investigate the colleges and theological schools after 
voluminous charges of heresy. The attempt to define a 
Baptist church is for the purpose of excluding the Park 
avenue Baptist church and this simply means Fosdick. 


British Table Talk 


London, March 16 

HE DISCUSSIONS at Geneva have excited bewilderment 

and something akin to despair. The story of intrigue, bluff, 
threats, bargains, backstairs influence has reminded us that if 
the old order changeth, it changeth very slowly. In fact noth- 
ing quite so bad as this was known at the Algeciras conference 
before the war; if it were as bad, 
we were not permitted to know it. 
There has been no change in the 
mind of this country since I wrote 
last. At the present moment there is a strong feeling of anger 
against Sir Austen Chamberlain, who is accused of having com- 
promised Great Britain in his conversations with the French 
premier. Mr. Wickham Steed gives a circumstantial account of 
the negotiations by means of which Sir Austen was induced to 
promise his support to Poland. There are some who are not 
disposed to question the claim of Poland if it is not pressed now. 
Others—among them the Manchester Guardian—accuse Poland 
of being the only European power which is deliberately in de- 
fault with the league. It is now over five years since Poland 
seized Vilna in defiance of an award of the league, and on this 
ground there seems reason at least to consider closely the claims 
of this country before it is admitted to the council. But the 
whole scene at Geneva has damaged the league more than any- 
thing since its formation. The revelation may do good if the 
friends of the league everywhere see their task more clearly 
and learn how hard it is to win peace. “The league spirit alone 
can cure the diseases engendered by departures from it; and 
even should the present Geneva meeting end in failure—which 
‘is not necessarily a foregone conclusion—the duty would devolve 
upon all the peoples that care for peace not to allow the achieve- 
ments of the past six years to be wrecked in the first big storm 
that has blown up on the lake of Geneva.” These are not the 


Geneva, or the Old 
Order Changeth—Slowly 


words of any emotional advocate of the league; they are from 
Mr. Wickham Steed, for years the editor of the Times and 


without question one of the first publicists in Europe. 


* * * 
The Coal 
Report 
The coal report came out according to plan. It is admitted 
to be a brilliant achievement. Those who are not ready to con- 
firm its recommendations are loud in praise of the analysis of 
the problem which it offers. As soon as it was published it 
became a chief seller, but before opinion upon it could harden 
on one side or the other, Mr. Baldwin like a wise man had an 
interview with both sides and pointed out how much the future 
of British industry depended upon the handling of this report. 
There has been a marked sobriety in the language used con- 
cerning this document. The men chiefly concerned are busy 
studying it, and there is at least some ground for hope that the 
report will provide a meeting-ground for both the miners and 
the mine owners. In many of their recommendations the com- 
missioners agree with the positions taken by the miners; they 
advocate the taking over of the mineral royalties by the state; 
they believe that much may be done through the more econom- 
ical working of the pits; they are against the continuance of pits 
which cannot be worked at a profit and lower the standard of 
payment. They are against any extension of hours. Broadly 
speaking, they take up much the same position as that advocated 
by the liberals who two years ago published a scheme for deal- 
ing with the coal-trade. It has taken two years, and all the 
losses suffered during that time, to bring these suggestions into 
the range of practical politics. Two years ago they might have 
been adopted without any necessity for reducing wages; the 
real difficulty in this report is that if the subsidy is to be dis- 
continued—we shall have spent £20,000,000 upon it—and the 
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other measures are to be taken, for the time being in some 
parts of the country the miners will receive less wages. That 
is the great stumbling-block. But everyone agrees that the re- 
port presents the situation in the coal industry clearly and scien- 
tifically. It shows a possible way out; whether that is taken or 
not depends upon the results of the hard thinking now pro- 
ceeding. 
* 

Dr. Landes Passes 
Through London 

A few of us had the pleasure of meeting Dr. and Mrs. Landes, 
who are on their way to South Africa. Dr. Landes is to visit 
the churches of South Africa as far north as Pretoria, in the 
interests of Sunday-school work; he is the trusted leader of the 
international Sunday-school work; he hopes by his visit to give 
encouragement and guidance to the South African churches. 
Dr. Poole and Mr. Arthur Black, Sunday-school leaders known 
throughout the Sunday-school world, invited a small company 
to hear Dr. Landes and wish him godspeed. It was interesting 
to learn that already arrangements are being made for the 
world’s conference at 1928. 
Among other facts Dr. Landes mentioned that a delegation of 
2,300 Japanese Sunday-school workers were to be present and 
were promised a specially hearty welcome at Los Angeles. He 
painted the beauties of that place in such glowing colors that 


Sunday-school Los Angeles in 


it would be hard for any who could be present to stay away. 
It was interesting to hear more of the growth of the protestant 
Sunday-schools in South America and of the way in which it 
seems probable that there will be cooperation between the in- 
ternational and the this 
significant fact that the same problem is to be met whether in 


national interests in work. It is a 
political, industrial or ecclesiastical affairs—how can we secure 
the international without sacrificing the national? 
7 - > 

And So Forth 

Some weeks ago | book, which I 
did not name, had exceeded all the bounds of decency. There 
is no need now to conceal the name of the book lest one should 


advertise it; 


mentioned that a certain 


It has 
been proceeded against in the courts but meanwhile its author— 


it is “The Cantab,” by Mr. Leslie Shane. 


under the strong pressure of the Roman Catholic authorities— 
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has withdrawn the book. He is a distinguished Romanist, and 
we can respect the spiritual guides of his church for using their 
powers of discipline upon this writer. Something will have to 
be done if such books can be put before the public by writers 
of repute and above the names of honorable publishers. No 
one wants to establish a court of prudes, but if communists can 
be haled before the courts for threatening the stability of the 
state, it should not be permitted to writers to pander freely to 
the prurient and the libidinous. It is a stirring time in 
the athletic world. Next Saturday at Twickenham, England 
plays Scotland at rugby football. On the 27th there is the boat 
race, and a little later the final for the association cup at Wem- 
bley. There is a marked revival in rugby football, partly on 
the ground that it is entirely free from all professionalism. (| 
wish I had a ticket for Twickenham!) The free church 
council is meeting at Llandrindod Wells this year under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, the chief bard of 
Wales. One marked feature is the presence of certain emtinent 
continental protestants, among them Dr. Deissmann and M. 
Fuzier; their names carry one back to Stockholm, where in the 
conference of life and work they played notable parts. I can 
recall the gallant M. Fuzier addressing the company in the 
Guild hall when the municipality of Stockholm were entertain- 
ing the guests to dinner. At the Congregational union, I be- 
lieve, other continental speakers will be present, including M. 
Merle D’Aubigne; I wish someone would bring over M. Gou- 
nelle. Dr. Sibree, the retired L. M. S. missionary, is 
90 years of age; he still writes and speaks and prepares maps; in 
Madagascar he was the great architect in the early days of the 
mission, but he became no less the leading authority upon the 
plants and animals of the island. Much preparation is 
being made for the international conference on African educa- 
tion to be held in September in Belgium near Ostend. 

There is a remarkable story in “The Task of the Christian 
Church”—the admirable survey prepared by Dr. Cochrane and 
his staff. The blood-feud is still a fact in Albania. As late as 
1921 a Moslem priest had occasion to kill a man against whose 
family he had a blood-feud. As the man was his parishioner, he 
afterward conducted the funeral ceremony ! 

EDWARD SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


Science and the Modern World 


F‘ YR YEARS we have been deluged with the affirmations of pious 

scientists and liberal religionists that there is no conflict between 
These affirmations have had their value in 
quieting anxious hearts and they have had in them a measure of 
truth. 


science and religion 
But just as the diplomats become most voluble in their assur- 
ances of friendship when relations between nations are most obvi- 
ously strained, so there has been an insistence about these assertions 
which tempt the wary observer to suspect that all is not as well 
between science and religion as the optimists affect to believe. Most 
of the religionists who wanted to believe in the permanency of the 
peace between science and religion were not scientists and the scien- 
tists who had similar opinions seemed to lack an adequate meta- 
That Professor A. N. 
Whitehead’s recently published book, ScieNcE AND THE MOopeRn 
Wortp (Macmillan, $3.00), in which a scientist who is also a phil- 
osopher discourses upon the relation of science to the ethical and 
religious interests of mankind, is being hailed in many quarters as 
Here is an analysis of the fruits of modern 
science which gives those who are interested in the ethical and spir- 
itual life of man more than the dubious satisfaction that they are 
chasing phantoms which are justified by necessity rather than by 
reality. 


physics to justify their position. is why 


well nigh epochal. 


Beginning with the seventeenth century Professor Whitehead 
traces the advance of modern science and analyzes the atmosphere 
of materialism which scientific discoveries inevitably created. In 
this atmosphere religion might fight a brave battle for values which 
did not seem to be comprehended by scientific descriptions of reality, 
but it could not divest itself of the psychology of defeat. Idealistic 
philosophies, derived from the problem of knowledge, somehow 
failed to shatter the assurance of scientific materialists and religious 
conviction could hardly rise higher than the baffled defiance of Ten- 
nyson’s poetry. 

The fact that science has finally resolved matter into energy has 
been eagerly pounced upon by harassed defenders of the faith in the 
belief that the concept of energy would resolve the antinomy between 
matter and mind. But this was a false hope. For mind as well as 
matter was reduced to energy and nothing was accomplished to 
justify the idea of freedom in a deterministic world and the idea of 
purpose in a blind world. The net result of this development was 
simply to substitute a mechanistic for a materialistic conception of 
the world. Religion may insist on the validity of experiences which 
justify such abstractions as freedom, purpose and God; but, to quote 
Professor Whitehead, “Nothing within any limited type of experi- 
ence can give intelligence to shape our ideas of an entity at the 
base of all actua] things, unless the general character of things re- 
quires that there be such an entity.” 
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Aristotle found it necessary to complete his metaphysics by the 
introduction of God as a prime mover. Modern science has mani- 
festly destroyed the necessity for positing such a prime mover; but 
a new necessity for God in the metaphysical system has been dis- 
covered—for God as the principle of concretion. Any concept 
of God validated by metaphysics must inevitably prove inadequate 
for religious needs. Religious and moral experience must supply 
the details of the picture. 

The contribution which Professor Whitehead seems to make to 
the solution of our modern religious problem is the recognition of 
both the metaphysical validity of the concept of God and the moral 
inadequacy of any purely metaphysical concept. Here is a scien- 
tist insisting on the one hand that religious conviction is philoso- 
phically respectable and on the other hand that it is not bound by the 
metaphysics which supports it. Is not this exactly the emphasis 
which modern religion needs to rescue it from defeat on the one 
hand and from a too costly philosophical victory on the other? 
“Religion,” says Professor Whitehead, “is the vision of something 
which stands behind, and within, the passing flux of immediate 
things, something which is real and yet waiting to be realized; some- 
thing which is a remote possibility and yet the greatest of present 
facts; something that gives meaning to all that passes and yet 
eludes apprehension; something whose possession is the final good 
and yet is beyond reach; something which is the ultimate ideal and 
the hopeless quest.” In addition to such a contribution as this, 
here is a remarkable enlightening historical analysis of the modern 
scientific world and a convincing portrayal of the moral and cul- 
tural inadequacy of the world view which modern science has 
created. It is hard to read such a searching and embracing volume 
and not exclaim, A Daniel come to judgment! 

REINHOLD NIEBUBR. 


The Apostolic Message 


FTER REVIEWING several recent books about Jesus, I still 
** have on my desk nearly a dozen new books dealing with his 
life, his message, and his significance for the modern world. Surely 
it is something more than the stubborn persistence of a tradition 
that makes his personality and teaching a theme of such perennial 
interest. Foremost in importance in this group is Professor Ben- 
jamin W. Bacon’s THe Apostotic Messace (Century Co., $3.50). 
While the name of Jesus does not occur in this title, the work is 
explicitly an attempt to discover the essential and formative factors 
1 his teaching by finding the central elements in the teaching of 
those who were his earliest interpreters. The author states his 
purpose thus: “In the present volume we are seeking to establish 
by historical inquiry, how the gospel was originally understood, 
what is comprised; in other words, what really constituted from 
the beginning the apostolic message.” The real gospel will be 
found, naturally, by going back to the period before it had been 

umbered and complicated by the accretions of subsequent age 


nd modified by the influences of extra-Christian thought. “The 


ntials are to be found, if at all, in the simplest beginnings.” 
ut how far back must we go to find those “simplest begin 
How close to the origin must we get to know how the 
gospel was “originally” understood? At the outset the author 
reveals his conclusion that the gist of the gospel is the doctrine 
of the atonement. “Whoever will glance at the shelves contain- 
the literature of nineteen centuries interpreting this doctrine, 
m Origen to Anselm, and from Anselm to the dean of Carlisle, 
whoever observes what occupies the central place in the creeds of 
Christendom, will need no further demonstration that the atone- 
ment has always been the central doctrine of Christianity.” But 
“always” is a very comprehensive word. There can be nothing 
before that which has always been. Granting that the dean of 
Carlisle represents the last word on Christian doctrine, is it so 
sure that Origen represents the first or that the earliest creed 
represents the earliest form of Christianity? I imagine there is 
need of a good deal of further demonstration, and Professor Bacon 
evidently thinks so too, for Origen and the creeds so obviously do 
hot express the religion of Jesus in its simplest form that most 
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of his argument deals with the teachings of Paul and Peter and 
James. 

This is certainly coming closer to it. But is even that close 
enough? Personally, I think not. Wherever Christianity is found 
actually existing as an historical phenomenon, however “primitive,” 
it is found subject to those influences which were dominant in 
that particular environment. If we had—as we have not—a precise 
transcript of the view of Christianity entertained by the very first 
Christian, we would not have pure and essential Christianity un- 
mixed with extraneous elements. We would have only the earliest 
form of historical Christianity, which might, and doubtless would, 
contain many factors which were not “essential.” 

Professor Bacon’s book is a work of amazing erudition in which 
a ripe scholar who is not only modern but, in some respects, rather 
a pronounced modernist defends the doctrine of blood-atonement 
as being the essence of the gospel. In his final chapter—almost, as 
it were, in a foot-note—he undertakes to interpret this doctrine, in 
terms intelligible to the religious consciousness and the moral sense 
of today. He organizes his conception of Paul’s system about 
the two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s supper, in which two 
“ritual observances” the primitive church enshrined the two con- 
cepts of life in the spirit and justification through the grace of a 
risen Lord. He realizes as well as anyone can that Paul's theology 
was in no strict sense primitive, and says that “we must look for 
something corresponding to both elements of Paul’s system of 
Christian thought, his doctrine of life in the spirit as well as his 
doctrine of justification by faith, in pre-pauline Christianicy”; and 
he finds that “all the gospels reflect the same fundamental division.” 

Most modern scholars, I imagine, will experience some shock 
of surprise at some of Professor Bacon's positions; indeed, at 
his chief position. But none of them will read his book without 
a profound respect for the scholarship which underlies it and a 
sense of obligation for the penetrating insights and the illuminating 
comments with which almost every page abounds. Even those 
who do not accept his main conclusions will value his details as a 
treasury of scholarly material 


Colonel House, and Others 


T IS SCARCELY an abuse of language to apply the term 
l “great” to THe INTIMATE Papers or Co_onet House, arranged 
as a narrative by Charles Seymour (Houghton, Mifflin, 2 vols., 
$10.00). This collection of material is remarkable in several re- 
spects. To begin with, of course, Colonel House occupied a unique 
position during some of the most crucial years of the world’s 
history. If ever a man had a box-seat for the great drama, it was 
he. Some would even say that he occupied the prompter’s box. 
In truth, he was upon the stage, influencing the dialogue if not 
audibly participating in it. Then he had the remarkable foresight 
and industry to keep very complete records. He not only preserved 
the letters which he received and copies of those that he sent 
almost anyone would have done that—but every evening over a 
period of several years he dictated to his secretary a full account of 
the day, including both its events and the substance of the conversa- 
tions which he had had. This is a great body of source-material 
for the history of the period. Perhaps most remarkable of all is 
the fact that he deposited this material in a great university library 
(Yale) and authorized its use by a skilled historian while the events 
are still fresh in the memories of men. The critical skill which 
Professor Seymour has employed in the editing of the material 
gives the work a value far beyond that of the conventional book 
of memoirs. There is not space here to reproduce or even to 
comment upon any of the vivid portraits which he paints of the 
men who were the leaders in international affairs during the years 
leading up to 1917. Not least interesting is the picture of Colonel 
House himself as revealed in what he writes and in what the editor 
tells us about him. In these volumes the record is brought down 
only to the point of our entrance into the war. Presumably—and 
it is to be hoped—one or two other volumes will follow. 


A brilliant and reliable summary of the past two years of diplo- 
matic history is given in From Dawes To Locarno, by George 
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aR Diptomacy (Viking Press, $2.50) 
Nearing, in association with Joseph 
attempt to 
of American foreign policy since approxi- 


chosen to resurrect the 
hilander C. Knox. That is, he tells the story as 
it might be called an essay in idealism. The 
ire told is the rod staff of 
not exactly leap at the reader from 
hard book for 


xcellent temper, and jammed 


and the big 
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the popular tide of romartic, sensational and novelistic biography, 
The rather bizarre title, the precise significance of which I hay 
not yet quite fathomed, might lead one to expect the werst. By 
behind it one finds the best. It is a notable biography. Compare, 
with Barrington’s “Glorious Apollo,” the latter becomes merely ap 
iridescent bubble, and rather a tawdry and soapy one at that. | 
is, of course, not easy to resist the temptation—too strong for 
Barrington—to write a sensational romance when dealing with 
Byron. Drinkwater meets this temptation squarely by devoting his 
first seventy pages to the great scandal, which he treats as a simple 
matter of historical research, and in regard to which he brings 
in a Scotch verdict of “not proven.” That matter disposed of. 
he starts at the beginning and tells the story of a remarkable life 
and a remarkable talent which still, one feels, was not quite re. 
markable enough to have won the prestige that it even yet enjoys 
if it had not been backed by an unusually forceful personality. 


Speaking of poets, I have not yet reviewed Nathalia Crane's 
Lava Lane (Selzer, $1.50), and delay here is unjust and ungener- 
ous, for part of Nathalia’s stock in trade is the fact that she is only 
eleven years old, and every month she is getting older. I am in 
perfect agreement with those critics who say that her work is too 
good to be judged in relation to her childish years, yet it is im- 
The psychological problem of how, at her 
age, she got her vocabulary and her concepts and what they mean 
to her, is as interesting as the critical problem of evaluating her 
As to vocabulary, half 
a dozen consecutive pages show sarcenet, sindon, odalisque, tama- 
As to characters she has a 
bent for sweeping surveys of the centuries. Here within a brief 
Thais, with 
precocious author is skeptical), and 
She is rather obsessed with the idea of nudity, 
is in “The First Reformer.” There is a keen, though whimsical, 
“The Making of a Saint,” an extraordinary study of 
Her undoubted gift of 
phrase occasionally leads her into forced phrases little akin to their 
context, or to the filling of a line or the matching of a rhyme with 
an extraneous image or a merely pleasant sound. But older poets 
do that, too 


possible to avoid it. 


work for what it is independent of her age. 
rind, accolade, blastoderm, barracoon. 


space are Phryne, Abishag (about whose relations 


David the 


“gearless Godiva.” 


sophisticatedly 


satire in 
1ereditary sin in “The Hangman’s Boy.” 


One is under no obligation to like the work of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, or the society which it depicts, but he depicts it sharply, 
Not as a whole, but in bits and 
aspects, which may or may not be representative of anything but 
His new volume of short stories, ALL THE Sap YOUNG 
(Scribner, $2.00), is less obviously melancholy than its title 
It has a peculiar vein of irony and satire which is 
shot through with humor—as, of course, all good satire is—but 
which nevertheless has a good deal of bite. As for example in 
“Absolution.” It becomes more and more apparent that his popu- 
larity is not the result of a mere whim of the public, but rests 
substantial merit 


outside and (especially) inside. 


themselves. 
MEN 
might suggest. 


upon 


Readers of “The Broad Highway” will know exactly what to 
expect in Jeffery Farnol’s THe High Apventure (Little, Brown, 
$2.00). There is eighteenth century London and the English coun- 
tryside, sword-fights, moonlight and skulking figures in the shadows, 
intrigue and blood-letting, a beautiful blond English villain, a won- 
derful dark French villain, a lovely heroine, an ugly but admirable 
hero, and a miraculous police officer. It is a good cast, a good 
story, and a style that is all his own. 


Tue Crooxen Cross, by Charles J. Dutton (Dodd, Mead, $2.00), 
is a murder-detective story which turns upon a new motive—the 
crazy wish of a fundamentalist preacher to put a scientist out of 
the way before he publishes certain discoveries which, it has been 
announced, will absolutely prove the evolution of man from lower 
animals. If this is intended as modernist propaganda, I call it 
hitting below the belt and suggest that those who inquire whether 
the fundamentalists “play fair” should take cognizance of it. But 
as fiction it is not bad; and even at the worst, the preacher would 
not be the first who thought he had to protect God’s truth by build- 
ing a wall of falsehood or violence around it. 
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Homer Croy’s Taey Hap to See Paris (Harper's, $2.00), is a 
rollicking, wholesome tale of a newly rich Oklahoma millionaire 
whose wife and daughter wanted to get atmosphere and back- 
ground. A brief description of the characters and a synopsis of 
the episodes would seem as hackneyed as anything could well be, 
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but the author gets some fresh effects with old materials, and Pike 
Peters comes to seem a pretty real individual before he gets 
through, and in the end one thinks quite well of Clearwater, Okla- 
homa, as compared with Paris and the American expatriates who 
live there. WInFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From the President of the Better 


Government Association 


(See editorial on page 439) 
Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It is, indeed, surprising and little short of disgusting 
to find such a publication as The Christian Century giving cred- 
ence and currency to the fabrications of a notorious morning 
newspaper which has been more than once severely criticised 
by you for its continued perversion of truth. It would be diff- 
cult to compress more untruth into a paragraph of the same 
length than that contained in the paragraph relating to the 
Better Government association of Chicago in your editorial of last 
week on “The Church and Reform.” You say, 

“There seems to be no question but that, in an effort to se- 

cure funds, the officers took a large sum of money—refusing 

anything but cash—from a notorious gang politician, care- 
fully deposited the cash to the personal account of one of their 
officers, then rechecked it into their treasury in such a manner 
as that its origin could not be traced, and finally spent it—all 
without the knowledge of the board of the organization it- 
self, let alone of the public! Chicago’s underworld, now that 
this comes to the light, howls with glee. It is unthinkable that 

a thing of this kind could have happened had there been insured 

adequate examination of and publicity for the finances of the body 

thus self-embarrassed.” 

The “question” in the case is coincident with the credibility 
of the generally discredited newspaper that invented the story 

which you rely for your facts. But in stating that the 
ficers took money from the politician, deposited the cash to 
the personal account of one of their officers, then rechecked it 
into their treasury in such a manner as that its origin could not 
be traced, you go farther even than the depraved portion of the 
Chicago press. 

t seems impossible that the author of the editorial could have 
been ignorant of the statement issued by the executive board 
of the association on March 9th, the published communication 
of the president of the association on March 12th, or the action 
of the Methodist preachers’ meeting on March 15th, after lis- 
tening to the report of a committee of eight appointed by the 
meeting, to whom all the books and records and every voucher, 
check and other evidence of receipt or payment were offered. 
Had the writer been disposed to be fair to the association he 
would at least have stated that the officers of the association said 
hat the money was not contributed to the Better Government 
association at all, but was given by the politician from time to 
time to a friend who happened to be a member of the Better 
Government association for use in an independent campaign for 
States attorney, in which the association and other organizations 
were interested, and that the gentleman to whom the money 
was given deposited it himself and later turned it over to the 
association in various sums because he believed the association 
would use the money for the purpose for which it was contrib- 
uted more wisely than the headquarters committee of the inde- 
pendent candidate. 


Common fairness on the part of even an impartial writer 
would have required that he should have stated what has been 
widely published as a fact that the officers’ statement made it 
clear that no commitments whatever were made in this or any 
other case of contribution; that neither the association nor any 
officer as such had any dealing with “the notorious politician” 


and that every dollar received for the campaign expenses were 
used for that purpose. And any impartial writer would not 
have failed to refer to the public statement of the executive 
board of the association that it was “willing to submit a com- 
plete and unreserved audit, and any desired information as to 
expenditures, to a fair and impartial committee appointed by the 
president of the Chicago association of commerce, of the com- 
mercial club or any responsible non-partisan civic organization.” 

Any fair discussion might have made some reference to the 
resolution of the Methodist preachers expressing their “confi- 
dence in the purposes and motives of the officers and executive 
board of the Better Government association and in their ability 
to institute reforms and to adjust the conduct of the association 
from time to time in harmony with the best interests and high 
standards of the cause which they represent.” These resolutions 
were adopted after an investigation by a strong committee, some 
of whom had previously criticised the association harshly on 
account of the falsehoods published by the sensational press 
among which was the ridiculous falsehood, repeated by you, 
that checks were refused. 
cate publicity, allow me to say that the politician you mention 


Since your editorial seems to advo- 


never made any statement regarding the matter except that he 
had “a bi-partisan arrangement with the Better Government asso- 
ciation.” Upon the publication of this statement, the gentleman 
who received the funds, who is a lawyer of high standing and an 
exemplary citizen, voluntarily came forward and frankly made 
a report of the whole matter. It was his simple statement indi- 
cating an effort to give out the truth that was perverted into 


the malicious story which you have repeated in your editorial. 


here was 


Let me say emphatically that when the truth is told t 
no impropriety whatever in the acceptance and use of the funds 
by the Better Government association. 

I can imagine how the underworld will “howl with glee” when 
its official publication quotes your editorial which, after doing 
what it can to discredit the only two popular organizations to 
which the decent citizenship of Chicago look for efforts to im- 
prove conditions in Chicago, concludes with the pious platitude 
that “Christ must reign in the social order.” 

Your conclusion that the association is “self-embarrassed” is 
as erroneous as your statement of facts. Out of its thousands 
of members there has been but a single resignation. There has 
been no resignation among the fifty-five members of its board. 
And its membership receipts for the present month have in- 
creased. 

Chicago. Tuomas E, D. Braptey, 
President Better Government Association. 


Mercier Honored in Russian Church 


Epitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: We often hear of the exclusiveness of one church or 


another, and in the past few years some of our liberal writers 
have specially belabored the narrowness of the church of Russia, 
An incident from yesterday's service in the Russian church here 
will perhaps be illuminating. 
the bishop made a brief address from which the following words 
are quoted: 

“May I be permitted in this sacred place to make grateful 
remembrance of the late Cardinal Mercier. . . . His whole 
activity was penetrated with the purest Christian love. Now- 
adays much is said about the union of churches, and in this 
regard Cardinal Mercier was one of the best sons of the church 


Toward the close of the service 
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A Catholic bishop, he never recognized the 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 
All the needy were alike near to his heart. We Russians should 
be ungrateful if we did not remember him in our prayers to 
our common Father in heaven.” 

The bishop then proceeded with the brief ritual of memorial 
which may be included in any Orthodox service, but is usually 
; The response of the congre- 


of Christ, universal. 


slightest difference between aid to 


used for orthodox persons only. 
gation was most hearty. 

In how many protestant churches in the United States, I 
wonder, was the illness and passing of the great Roman Cath- 
olic statesman mentioned? 

Secretary Student Department, Y. M. C. A. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia 


Donacp A. Lowrtt 


~ , , * ° 
Canada’s Church Situation 
Enitor THe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: I 
of years and have found many very excellent things in it 
for the most to be 


for a number 
And 


was 


have been a subscriber to your paper 


part I have found it fair insofar as it 


in possession of the facts. But why it persists in misrepresenting 


the church union situation in Canada I cannot understand. I 
am enclosing for you some cold facts and figures compiled by 
the moderator of our church 
Belleville, Ontario 
[ENCLOSURE] 
It has 
unlike other denominations in that 
It has 


time at the will of 


“Church union” has given Canada many new things. 


given a new “denomination,” 


it seeks to build itself up at the expense of the others. 


given us a new theology, changeable at any 


its leaders. It has given us a new morality, which seeks to con- 


fiscate sacred trusts, disregards ordination vows and fails to keep 


And 
its official statement over the signa 


moderator has be¢ 


covenant, agreement and pledge now church union has 


given a new arithmetic; for 


ture of its n recently widely published, in 


some cases with huge headlines: “Two-thirds of the Presbyterian 


church voted for union”; “Seventy per cent. of Presbyterians 


voted for union,” etc. Will you kindly permit some facts of that 
voting, in figures of the old arithmetic which Presbyterians still 
use. 

At the first vote in the Presbyterian chur ; ‘ 
including elders, voted for 
Phe® unionist vote was less 
t of the membership. At the second vote, in 1915, 


out of a total membership of 344,740, there voted for union 113, 
73,7 


total membership of 


306,061, 
union 113,000, and against it 50.753. 
than 37 per cen 
600, and against it 35. The unionist vote was less than 33 per 
cent of the membership At the third voting, in 1925, the vote, 
as at June 10, apart from New Brunswick and Manitoba, which 
ted, was 102,820 fo inion and 10,404 against it 
Later, out of a total membership of the vote, including 
New Brunswick and Manitoba, with Manitoba slightly 
plete, was 113,773 for union, and 114,367 against it. The 


vote was less than 30 per cent of the total 


had not then vi 
379,762 
incom 
unionist 
en bership 

The total vote, for and and 1915, 
1925 it Wa 


cent, showing that the latest votings, which gave 


igainst union in was 


about 54 per cent of the total membership; s 60 per 
a total majority 
church more completely 


against union, represented the than did 


the two previous votes. 


Note further, that while the 
70,000 between the first and third votes, the total unionist 


total membership increased over 
vote 
remained about the same, in all three votes, while the Presbyter- 
jan vote steadily increased from 50,000 at the first vote to 73,000 
at the second vote and 114,000 at the third vote 


But what of the 40 per cent who did not vote in 1925. Many 


Hundreds of 


official 


of them had no opportunity ‘congregations” in 


mission charges, under unionist control, were not per- 


mitted to vote. Many of them are now asserting their rights and 


organizing, and the Presbyterian church in Canada will, ere long, 
She is free from 
She has a 


be but little short of her previous real strength. 
much that was not in sympathy, and was a weakness. 


unity and peace long hitherto unknown. 
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One feature of that “new arithmetic” quite in keeping with the 
“new morality” is its reckoning by “congregations,” when hun- 
dreds of so-called “congregations” would not average half a 
dozen members each, and some have none. For example, 108 of 
the “congregations” claimed by unionists for Canada are in the 
island of Trinidad, a mission field off the coast of South America, 
where the school house on each farm or estate—in which the 
children of the Indian laborers on that farm are taught on week 
days, and in which the Indian native teacher holds a service on 
Sunday, where there may not be a single church member, and 
where a church union vote was never known or dreamed—is 
claimed as a “congregation.” In Canada, too, places where a 
home missionary may at some time have preached, no matter 
how infrequently, though they may have neither church nor 


church member, are given as “congregations.” 


EPHRAIM Scott 


In Detroit 


Epitor THe CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


a Consistent 


I was, in my imagination, carried under the guidance of 
Materialist to “This,” said my com- 
panion, “is the great Ford plant; a machine run by purely me- 


Detroit. 


chanical and chemical forces; it has of course no central entity 
to direct it, no soul.” 

“But,” I replied, “is there, then, no Henry Ford?” 

“Of course not,” said the Consistent Materialist, with pity. 
“The idea of a Henry Ford directing this establishment and de- 
termining things for himself is as absurd as the idea of a de- 
termining soul in the human being. We have examined these 
machines with a microscope, with a telescope and in the light of 
the evolutionary theory; we have taken machines running and 
machines 


idle, and we have divided them into small portions; 


there is no Henry Ford in any of them. Like the human plant 
at work without a soul this plant produces without a Henry 
Ford.” 

“But,” I said, “is it not possible there is a Henry Ford who 


acts in association with the machines and not as a part of 


them?” 
“How 


act except as 


absurd!” “How can 
a force and how can a force act except it be in the 
part that acts?” 

we {hae 
directing beings who use choice as they toil.” 
“What they do is 
owing to the stimulation of nerve centers resulting in mechanical 
action. 


exclaimed my _ guide. anything 


I replied, “these workers appear to be conscious, self- 


“A mere appearance,” was the answer. 


Our experimenters have repeatedly held large bundles 
of fifty dollar bills before such workers and they at once react 
to the mechanical stimulus and change their place of action, 
that 


wholly to the 


showing what appears to be their choice of labor is due 


light falling from their present pay 
envelopes upon sensitive portions of their anatomy.” 
“None the less,” 


action of 


I persisted, “millions of people believe that 
there is a real Henry Ford that is not a part of any mechanical 
device, and that there are souls of human beings, just as there is 
a Henry Ford, in this establishment.” 

“Oh, that,” said the Consistent Materialist a little impatiently, 
“is mere religion. What you preachers need is a broader mind 
and a more tolerant view. Why assume that there is a Henry 
Ford or a 


human soul when you can go right on letting the 





A wide-awake 
writes: 


“Christian Century” advertiser 
“T am gratified to report that my recent 
advertisement in The Christian Century has brought 
replies from practically every State in the Union. 
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matter remain unsettled and order your life on the principle 
that perhaps there is a ruling God and a human soul and per- 
haps there is not, but anyhow there is chemistry and mechanical 
action and reaction to which we can all go for comfort, in- 
spiration and encouragement in living beautiful lives?” 
Marlboro, N. H. Owen R. WASHBURN. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 18. Lesson text: Gen. 3:1-12. 


How Men Sin 


T HERE was a time when I very much disliked this story 
of the origin of sin; there was a later time when I laughed 
at it, but now I see what a keen analysis of sin it sets forth. 
The man who wrote the third chapter of Genesis was an artist. 
Moreover, he was a man who had been “through the mill”—he 
knew what he was writing about—he had sinned. The value 
of this chapter is that it is based upon human experience. 
Every man who has done wrong (and who has not, sometime 
in his career?) knows that this narrative hews to the line. 
Let us examine it anew. Whether the ten commandments had 
ever been written or not, there are certain things which we 
may not do. Human experience has taught the race that this 
is right and that that is wrong. There came a time when this 
dawned upon human intelligence and from that hour on people 
were morally responsible. But, strangely enough, we want to do 
what we know we should not do. Witness all this breaking of 
the prohibition laws. Adam and Eve could see no evil in this 
enticing temptation; it looked good to them; it seemed that life 
needed just that to make it complete. Goethe is said to have 
committed certain sins in order to broaden his experience. Our 
first parents yielded and committed sin. Too long they gazed 
at the forbidden fruit; too long they dallied with temptation. 
They longed for the forbidden thing (whatever it was—all sins 
are covered by the figure used); they brooded over it; they 
felt themselves slipping; they committed the act. No sooner 
had they done wrong than a great revulsion of feeling swept 
over them. The apple that looked so luscious and tempting, 
hanging over the wall, when eaten turned to ashes in their 
mouths. There are hours when our eyes are bloodshot with 
passion and when the John the Baptist of conscience is bound 
in his prison. There are hours, following the committing of a 
sin, when conscience stings like a scorpion and when a thousand 
voices cry out our guilt. Judas flings down the coveted coins 
and loudly wails his remorse. Lady Macbeth wrings her little 
hands. Arthur Dimmesdale shouts his sin to the whole town. 
The student, in “Crime and Punishment,” stands up at the trial, 
even when another has been convicted, and tells the whole court 
of his crime. This is all true to human experience. Sin almost 
cures itself; the disgust which follows indulgence is terrible. 
One keen writer says that here we will find the cure for the 
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modern salacious novel. Infinite disgust and revulsion of 
feeling will rule the hideous thing out. When things become 
intolerably bad, revolution invariably comes. Adam and Eve, 
being human, seek to pass on the blame ta somebody else. 
It is almost amusing. But there is no evading the guilt. We 
all try this. In modern psychology we have what is called the 
process of “rationalization,” by which we mean this very 
business of excusing one’s self. It is Sunday morning; the man 
knows that he should go to church. Then he says to himself: 
“I am tired, I have worked too hard, I will rest today.” This 
does not satisfy him and so he proceeds: “I have some essential 
reading to do; it is high-class reading; I need it for my 
development; I will stay home and read.” Still his active con- 
science stings him and he finishes by saying: “The preacher 
doesn’t interest me this morning; they will not miss me any- 
how.” He stays home because he has beaten his poor con- 
science into insensibility. 

Comes the crash, in Eden; the penalty falls; the guilty pair 
are driven out of Paradise. They are banished from the 
beautiful, the good and the true; they suffer cruelly. That is 
the punishment of all sin—to be driven out of Eden—to be 
banished from the best. The worst thing about being in jail 
is that one is separated from the best people. That is hell 
enough—that is Aell. The blow falls; there is no earthly way 
to evade the results of sin. Even if the world never finds it 
out, sin destroys all that is fair and lovely in you. Sin is a 
vandal that goes through your house and despoils the interior; 
the pictures are slashed; the books are torn; the tapestries are 
stained; the furniture smashed. Men go insane; the delicate 
wires of the harp are hopelessly twisted and tangled. This is 
the human side. The gospel consists in forgiveness. Christ 
comes with healing; he comes to cure, like a good physician. 
Even here, Christ, as one who prevents sin, is better than one 
who cures it. But we are not left hopeless. “Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.” 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Presbyterians Reverse Action 
On Dr. Wilson 

The board of national missions of the 
Presbyterian church announces that it 
has gone over its budget again and that 
it has found a way whereby to continue 
the services of Dr. Warren H. Wilson, 
for 18 years director of its country life 
division. The recent announcement of 
Dr. Wilson's being dropped by the board 
raised a storm of protest in many parts 
of the denomination. That there has 
been, as some have alleged, factional in- 
terest behind this case, is suggested by 
the manner in which the Presbyterian and 
Herald and Presbyter announces the re- 
tention of Dr. Wilson. This paper, which 
represents the fundamentalist wing of the 
denomination, is careful to point out that 
the motion to rescind the previous action 
dropping Dr. Wilson, carried by a ma- 
jority of only one, and that two members 
who would have voted against it were un- 
able to be present. 


Pope Says Science 
Confirms Miracles 

In a speech delivered on March 25 deal- 
ing with miracles attributed to the founder 
of an order of Roman Catholic nuns, the 
pope declared that modern science con- 
firms the reality of miracles. Science, ac- 


cording to the pope, as it progresses, in- 


stead of denying miracles, as many 
believe, sets them off in ever clearer light 
and ever more confirms the proofs. Until 
the full text of the pope’s speech reaches 
this country, it will be impossible to tell 
what interpretation to put on his words. 


Des Moines Holds Religious 
Emphasis Week Again 

Des Moines has repeated its religious 
emphasis week, again turning to Sher- 
wood Eddy for leadership. It is esti- 
mated that more than 129,000 persons 
attended the meetings. These were held 
for high school groups, college and uni- 
versity groups, special young peoples’ 
meetings, women's meetings, noon meet- 
ings for business people, parent-teachers’ 
meetings, and evening mass meetings. 
More than 5,000 persons attended the 
closing meeting in the city’s auditorium. 


Presbyterians of Colorado 
Open Hospital 

The Presbyterian hospital in Denver 
opened its doors March 17. There is a 
capacity of 165 beds, six operating rooms, 
full x-ray equipment, sun-rooms, indi- 
vidual rooms for patients, each with its 
own telephone. Everything about the 
plant is in the most modern style of hos- 
pital equipment. Dr. Demetrius Tillot- 
son, for fourteen years connected with 
Methodist hospitals in Indiana, is the 
superintendent. 


Organize Parochial Schools 
In Nebraska 

Roman Catholics of Nebraska have 
formed an organization for their parochial 
schools which will closely parallel the 
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organization of public schools. There is 
to be a superintendent of parochial 
schools for each of the three dioceses in 
the state, with one supervisor to act as 
a coordinating officer. It is expected 
that by this change in policy it will be 
possible greatly to lessen previous sources 
of friction between state and church 
schools. 


Wife’s Conversion Forces 
Bishop’s Retirement 

Bishop E. J. Bidwell, Anglican bishop 
of Ontario, Canada, has submitted his 
resignation, which has been accepted. 


The resignation is to go into effect May 1. 
It has been caused by the conversion of 
Mrs. Bidwell to the Roman Catholic 
church. 


Rumors Still Link Dr. Kirk 
With New York 

The Christian World of London states 
that there are rumors abroad in that city 
that Dr. Harris F. Kirk, pastor of the 
Franklin street Presbyterian church of 
Baltimore, may yet become minister of 
the Fifth avenue Presbyterian church of 
New York city. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Kirk, under the pressure applied 


Creeds Vital for Unity, Says Bishop Brent 


Tet MUCH CURRENT TALK 
concerning the relative unimportance 
of the Christian creeds is unfounded, and 
that a first requirement for Christian 
unity is unity in thinking of Christ, was 
the contention of Bishop Charles H. 
Brent in an address recently delivered 
before the annual meeting of the Chris- 
tian Unity foundation. Bishop Brent, 
who is chairman of the continuation com- 
mittee of the world conference on faith 
and order, endorsed federations of Chris- 
tians as a means of bringing people to- 
gether, but he held that federations must 
be regarded only as a first step toward 
complete unity. And such unity he re- 
garded as unity in theology as well as in 
action. 
CHRISTOLOGY CENTRAL 

“There must be in whatever unity 
comes about, a unity of thought about 
Christ,” said Bishop Brent. “When we 
talk about a conference on faith and 
order, we are entering that realm of 
thought which we must enter, if we are 
going to get anywhere near the heart of 
unity. In protestantism nearly all the 
breaks that have occurred, nearly all the 
schisms that have come about, have be- 
gun in the realm of thought, in theological 
differences, and, therefore, it is idle and 
futile for us to maintain that provided 
we can establish practical brotherhood 
and fellowship and relationship, the way 
we think about things makes no differ- 
ence. It makes an enormous difference. 
I look upon federation and such fellow- 
ship as comes about by federative effort, 
as accomplishing its chief function in 
bringing men together who otherwise 
would not come together. The practical 
issues seem to me wholly secondary, for 
after all, what is religion? Religion is 
full fellowship—fellowship with God, and 
fellowship in God with one another. 

“There is a real necessity of our con- 
sidering the things that divide us, as well 
as the things that unite us. How can we 
look at our own country and rest satisfied 
with 202—at least that was the report at 
the last census—202 various, varying de- 
nominations, and the process of splitting 
still goes on, and that process of splitting 
is on the basis of differences of theolog- 


ical thought, and not differences in prac- 
tice. 
STOCKHOLM’S LESSON 

“I know how easy it is to generalize. 
I think it is one of the most facile and 
most fascinating and most fatal of all in- 
tellectual practices. We have done a lot 
of generalizing in connection with the 
matter of unity. It is such an easy thing 
for men to generalize and say, ‘Oh, what is 
the use of creeds, there is no relation be- 
tween creeds and actual life.’ Now, need 
I take time to show the fallacy of any 
generalization? I do not think I do. If 
I wanted a very practical illustration to 
show what an intimate relationship there 
is between creeds—I do not say faith, but 
between creeds and works—I would sim- 
ply point to the recent conference held 
in Stockholm on life and work. Time 
and again we had to remind ourselves 
that we were not dealing with the theo- 
retical side of religion, but with the prac- 
tical side, and one chief reason why such 
small results—small compared with what 
we hoped for—came from that confer- 
ence, was because when we would ap- 
proach some practical question, we would 
find that lying behind it there was some 
divergence of thought in relation to the 
person of Christ on which we could not 
reach a common practical conclusion; 
and so the great Christian ethic remains 
undiscovered. 


“I have in a very feeble way, I am 
afraid, given you some conception at 
least of what I mean by Christian unity 
—that it must not be limited, that it must 
be something so tremendous as to lie 
above and beyond all concrete concep- 
tions that we may be able to give it; that 
we must include the whole of the Chris- 
tian church. I am entirely averse to pan- 
protestantism, and I would express my- 
self as hoping that any pan-protestant 
movement that is inaugurated should be 
inaugurated with reference to the balance 
of the church, which is Catholic. I hope 
that when, in the providence of God, the 
conference on faith and order meets, if 
the Roman Catholic church is not present, 
there will be those who are present who 
will be able to give to the conference the 
Roman Catholic viewpoint.” 
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by his congregation and by the whole 
community at Baltimore, refused a pre- 
yious invitation to the New York church. 
Those who declare that there is now a 
chance that he would reconsider his de- 
cision call attention to the fact that both 
Dr. J. H. Jowett and Dr. John Kelman, 
former pastors, declined approaches from 
the Fifth avenue church and afterwards 
accepted a second invitation. 


Question Efficiency of 
Central Mission Halls 
Something of a sensation seems to have 
been caused in Wesleyan circles in Eng- 
land by an editorial in the Methodist 
Times of London. The question is raised 
ether the huge central mission halls 
conducted by that denomination should 
he continued. These halls have been 
sily the most distinctive feature in the 
Methodist work in British cities since the 
days of Hugh Price Hughes. They are 
» be found in practically every place of 
iny size and are credited with gathering 
the largest constituencies of any form of 
eligious work now being carried on in 
he British isles. The Methodist Times, 
wever, in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the new superintendent for the 
amous West London mission which 
igh Price Hughes himself founded and 
nducted, suggests that the property, 
vhich is now immensely valuable, be sold 
and the money realized used elsewhere. 
This suggestion has raised the question 
as to the value of all mission halls. “They 
re enormously costly,” says the Chris- 
tian World, “and they depend for their 
upon a continuous supply of 
popular preachers, who can gather con- 
gregations ranging from one thousand to 
three thousand people. And the rock- 
ttom fact is that Wesleyan Methodism 
not seem to be rearing a sufficient 
number of preachers of the necessary 
calibre.” 


Preaches on Other Modes 
Of Worship 

Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen, of the Pil- 
grim Congregational church, Oak Park, 
Ill, preached a series of sermons on 
“Little Journeys in Worship” during Sun- 
mornings in March. In his first 
mon Dr. Allen said, “Not all people 
rship God in the same way. Perhaps 
might help us occasionally to know 
something about the channels through 
hich others express the longing of their 
ls in worship. With this thought in 
‘Little Journeys in Worship’ were 
nged. In these we use some of the 
lorms and some of the music which others 
love.” The four topics were: “A Morn- 
ing of Russian Anthems,” “Jewish Forms 
and Music,” “The Episcopal Forms of 


Wi ship,” and “A Jewish Passover 
Song.” 


existence 


Church, Planning Building, 
Studies Architecture 

he University Park Methodist church 
of Denver, Colo., is soon to build. In 
preparation, a class in the history of 
Christian architecture has been organized. 
len weekly meetings under the direction 
of Ella R. Metsker Milligan, instructor 
n history and architecture in the Univer- 
sity of Denver, were held. It is said 
that a new conception of church archi- 
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tecture has come to dominate the congre- 
gation as a result. In Kalamazoo, Mich., 
plans of the Congregational church to 
rebuild after a recent disastrous fire led 
the minister to preach on “Great Churches 
of Christendom.” An attempt was made 
to interpret the architecture of Milan, 
Amiens, Rheims, Venice, Canterbury and 
the temple of Jerusalem, as architectural 
expressions of different phases of reli- 
gious truth. 


Dr. Mark Matthews Now May 
Practice in Washington 
The supreme court of the United States 


recently admitted Dr. Mark A. Matthews, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
Seattle, Wash., to practice before it. Mr. 
Matthews was first admitted to the bar 
while a pastor in Jacksonville, Tenn. It 
is not known whether there are any other 
members of the active ministry in this 
country authorized to plead before the 
supreme court. 


Khedive Vetoes Election 
Of Metropolitan 

Another indication of the confusion ex- 
isting between religious and political au- 
thorities in various parts of the world is 
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to be found in the action of the khedive 
of Egypt in vetoing the names of possible 
candidates for the vacant patriarchate of 
Alexandria. It was reported not long ago 
that the metropolitan of Nubia had al- 
ready been elected, and there is reason 
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to believe that this ecclesiast would have 
been chosen but for the action of the 
khedive. The interference of the Egypt- 
ian ruler takes from the list of those seek- 
ing to head the orthodox church in Alex- 
andria not only the metropolitan of Nubia, 


Lutherans Charge Pope Has Hidden Motive 


*UPPORT in certain protestant quar- 

ters for the proposal of the pope that 
the last Sunday in October be observed 
throughout Christendom as a feast of the 
kingdom of Christ has drawn hot fire 
from Lutherans. The national Lutheran 
council, after a plenary session, has issued 
a public statement in which it charges 
that the real purpose of the pope in 
making his proposal is to undermine the 
celebration of Reformation Sunday. It 
was on Oct. 31, 1517, that Martin Luther 
nailed his 95 theses to the door of the 
castle church in Wittenberg. The Luth- 
erans fear that the pope is taking this way 
of erasing the memory of that event. They 
will permit no forgetting. 


WOULD ACKNOWLEDGE POPE 


The statement issued by the Lutheran 
council begins by pointing out the Roman 
implications of the pope’s encyclical. It 
is shown that the pope thinks of the king- 
dom of Christ as synonymous with the 
Roman church, and it is claimed that “to 
accept and celebrate this feast of Christ 
as king in the very spirit of this encyclical 
is at least tacitly to acknowledge all of 
the pretensions of the pope to temporal 
and universal sovereignty as Christ's 
vicar. To keep it in any other spirit 
would not change in the least, in the eyes 
of the pope, the status of those so observ- 
ing it.” 

“The designing spirit and hostile pur- 
pose of the pope,” says the Lutheran 
council, “are unmistakably visible in the 
choice of the day upon which, every year, 
this feast is to be celebrated. He has not 
forgotten the strokes of the hammer 
which, on Oct. 31, 1517, resounded 
throughout Europe and ushered in the 
day of freedom for Christ's people, when 
Luther nailed his famous 95 theses to the 
church door in Wittenberg. It is the 
reformation that is aimed at in this ency- 
clical. We may not say that the pope is 
not sincere in his expressed desire to see 
Jesus Christ universally recognized as 


king over all people and things on earth; 
but there can be no doubt that he thinks, 
and perhaps sincerely, that the best way 
to bring this about is to counteract, as 
far as possible, the reformation and the 
liberating truths of the gospel which it 
restored to men. Therefore the day 
chosen by him for this newly established 
feast. It is on the 3lst of October, or 
the Sunday last preceding that date, that 
we usually celebrate the festival of the 
reformation; and this has been done by 
Lutherans in all lands for four hundred 
years. What a master stroke it would be 
if his holiness could set up a festival that 
would be enthusiastically celebrated with 
‘manifold ceremonies of veneration’ not 
only by Catholics but also by great multi- 
tudes of Christians calling themselves 
protestants! But we, at least, will not be 
caught. 


PRINCIPLES OF REFORMATION 


“The three great principles of Chris- 
tianity which were restored by the refor- 
mation, after centuries of obscuration, are 
the authority of the holy scriptures as the 
word of God, justification by faith alone 
in Jesus Christ without man’s righteous- 
ness and merit, and the universal priest- 
hood of believers. We hold that those 
who believe in Jesus Christ as their God 
and Savior and who accept the great prin- 
ciples stated above together with their 
plain implications are truly in the church 
and the kingdom of Christ, and are his 
loyal subjects. We hold further that the 
best way for them to show that they in- 
deed acknowledge him as king is to lead 
holy lives in accordance with his word. 

“May we not commend to the consider- 
ation of all protestants the question 
whether they will not more certainly 
honor Christ as their Savior and king by 
faithfully adhering to the truth of the 
gospel and conforming their lives thereto 
than by joining in the celebration of a 
mighty festival marked by ‘magnificent 
processions’ and outward ‘ceremonies’?” 
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but the ex-ecumenical patriarch Meletios 
and the metropolitan of Athens, both of 
whom were candidates. The khedive is, 
of course, a Moslem. 

Heretic Suspended but 


Keeps Preaching 
As previously reported in these col- 


Michigan Students 


HAT COLLEGE STUDENTS are 

interested in spiritual problems, but 
that they are out of sympathy with estab- 
lished methods of religious work, is more 
than ever suggested by developments at 
the University of Michigan. There, after 
student agitation, it has been decided to 
hold a series of university convocations 
on the four Sunday mornings in May. 
These will be under the auspices of the 
student self-government council, with all 
the plans being formulated, the speakers 
chosen and the expenses met by under- 
graduates. 

The students at Michigan have secured 
as speakers for these four services Dr. 
\lexander Meiklejohn, former president 
of Amherst and now a professor at the 
University of Wisconsin; Dean Willard 
L. Sperry, of Harvard; Prof. Albert 
Parker Fitch, also formerly of Amherst 
and now of Carleton college, and Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, of Pittsburgh. 
[he experiment is reported to have be- 
hind it the active goodwill of President 
C. C. Little of the university. 


WILL EMBARRASS CHURCHES 


The significance of this move lies in the 
fact that the convocation is to be held at 
lla. m. Sunday morning. Thus it enters 
into direct competition with the program 
for student religion carried on by more 
than a half dozen churches surrounding 
the campus. Approximately a thousand 
students voluntarily attend the various 
churches of Ann Arbor each Sunday 
morning. It is expected that practically 
all of these students will be diverted into 
the university convocation. The student 
council, however, gives as its reason for 
thus planning the convocation their desire 
to make religion appeal to the 9,000 stu- 
dents who do not attend church on Sun- 
day morning. To lessen the likelihood of 
the townspeople being also tempted away 
from their churches by the competing 
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umns, Rev. J. H. Geelkerken, of Amster- 
dam, has been found guilty of heresy by 
the general synod of the Dutch Reformed 
church of Holland. As a punishment Mr. 
Geelkerken was prohibited from exercis- 
ing his ministerial functions for three 
months. His church, however, which is 


Plan Own Services 


convocation, it is announced that admis- 
sion to the convocation will be strictly 
limited to students and faculty. Most of 
the students active in this proposal are 
from the non-church attending class. 
They speak hopefully of securing at least 
a thousand students as an average attend- 
ance in Hill auditorium which can hold 
5,000 auditors. 
MAY BECOME PERMANENT 

If the experiment is successful in May, 
plans will be formulated to make the con- 
vocation a fixture for the next university 
year. A conference was held between the 
local pastors whose student congregations 
are likely to be affected by this innova- 
tion and the committee of the student 
council, and after learning the desires of 
the council the ministers expressed their 
cordial interest in the proposition and 
asserted that it would suffer no opposi- 
tion from them. Only time will tell what 
effect the convocation will have upon the 
combined church programs for student 
work if it is made a permanent feature 
of campus religious life. There are five 
student centers or chapels in Ann Arbor 
supported by various denominations, a 
half-dozen student pastors and women 
workers among students and a total 
budget involved in these enterprises of 
more than $25,000 annually. The idea 
of a rotating college preacher has never 
gained much momentum in state univer- 
sities where the accompaniment of com- 
pulsory attendance has not been possible, 
and instead the neighborhood churches 


have been equipped and endowed to do | 


special work with the college community. 

These are days of youthful initiative. 
But perhaps this is the first time that col- 
lege youth have asked for more religion 
and set themselves to secure it and se- 
cure it on their own terms. Many eyes 
will be watching the experiment at the 
University of Michigan. 
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one of the largest in Holland, has refused 
to recognize the decree and has insisted 
that he continue preaching. Reports from 
the Dutch city indicate that the heretical 
church is being filled to overflowing at 
every service. 


Authorizes Prayer for League 
of Nations 

Bishop James S. Freeman, of the Epis- 
copal diocese of Washington, became so 
disturbed over the course of events in 
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Europe during the recent session of the 
league of nations that he sent out a spe- 
cial prayer to be used in the churches of 
his diocese. The prayer follows: “Al- 
mighty God, King of kings, and Lord of 
the nations, who sittest in the throne 
judging right; we humbly beseech thee to 
guide and prosper the council and the 
assembly of the league of nations, now in 
session in Geneva, and to give unto them 
the spirit of love, wisdom, and under- 
standing, that they may discern the right, 


Danish Methodist Bishop Sent to Prison 


A= A SERIES of trials and legal 
examinations stretching over more 
than a year Bishop Anton Bast, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, has been 
sentenced to serve three months in a 
Danish prison. Bishop Bast was found 
guilty of the fraudulent conversion of 
182,000 kroner ($47,684) of charity funds. 
His trial agitated Copenhagen, and indeed 
all Scandinavia, as it has not been stirred 
in years. Bishop Bast has asked to be 
relieved of all episcopal duties until the 
proper authorities in his church can pass 
on his case. 


PERVERSION OF JUSTICE? 


There is evident in Methodist circles a 
belief that the bishop has been the victim 
of a perversion of justice. The indict- 
ment under which the trial was held con- 
tained nine counts. On two he was 
cleared; six others were dropped by the 
prosecutor. The one remaining count on 
which the conviction was secured is re- 
garded as a legal technicality. It con- 
cerns an appeal made in 1916 by Bishop 
Bast, then pastor of the Central Mission 
hall, an institutional church, in Copen- 
hagen. The pastor controlled a small 
paper, called the Lighthouse, published in 
the interests of his mission, and sold to 
the public much as the Salvation Army 
sells its War Cry. He appealed to the 
public to “buy the Lighthouse and help 
the Central mission.” Since, however, the 
paper was his private property, the court 
has held that, although he may have 
turned over the profits from it to the 
mission, he was guilty of deceit in using 
such a form of public appeal, and the 
verdict carrying its prison sentence is 
the result. It is hoped that the serving of 
the sentence may be remitted. 

The attitude which his denomination 
is likely to take toward the case of Bishop 
Bast is summarized in the closing sen- 
tences of a cabled report from Bishops 
Nuelsen and Blake, the other Methodist 
bishops in Europe. They say, “In view 
of all charges made we consider the out- 
come of the trial a moral victory for the 
bishop. Church has every reason for 
fullest confidence in Christian character 
and moral honor of Bishop Bast.” At- 
tention is being focused in the denomina- 
tional press on the technical nature of the 
charge on which the conviction was se- 
cured, and the fact that the act of which 
the bishop was found guilty was not one 
of those for which he was originally ar- 
rested. There is no doubt but that when 
his church reviews the case Bishop Bast 
will be given a clean bill of health, al- 
though there is a question whether it will 


be felt expedient for him to resume his 
episcopal duties in Scandinavia. 


PERSECUTION DENIED 


In the chorus of sympathy for the 
bishop filling the Methodist press, but 
one paper, Zion’s Herald, of Boston, 
raises some added questions. The editor 
of this paper, Dr. Louis O. Hartman, has 
had unusual opportunities to observe 
Methodist work in Europe. In editorial 
comment he says: “There has been much 
foolish talk about the persecution of 
Bishop Bast by Roman Catholics, state 
church leaders, and the bolsheviks. We 
do not credit any such silly rumors. He 
has received a terrible punishment when 
all the implications of the verdict are 
taken into account. We sincerely hope 
that the three months’ prison sentence 
may be remitted.” 

“Now that the verdict has been ren- 
dered,” the same paper continues, “per- 
haps it might not be irrelevant to con- 
sider to what extent the impression of 
unlimited resources and generous spend- 
ing created throughout the church during 
Centenary days may, directly or indirect- 
ly, have influenced Bishop Bast in his 
failure to make careful distinctions in his 
appeals and accountings. And did we here 
at the home base sufficiently insist upon 
scrupulous bookkeeping of all moneys 
handled in connection with the Central 
mission?” 


BISHOP SINCE 1920 


sishop Anton Bast is the first person 
not a citizen of the United States to be 
elected in modern times as a bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. His 
choice came in 1920, when his denomina- 
tion was thought to be entering on a 
period of great missionary expansion fol- 
lowing its Centenary missionary cam- 
paign. As the most conspicuous Meth- 
odist minister in Scandinavia, his election 
to conduct the work of his church in 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden seemed 
logical. It was hailed in many quarters 
as evidence that his church was ready to 
do away with the exclusively American 
aspect of its leadership. Rumors of diffi- 
culties first became public from charges 
brought against the bishop by the Rev. 
Mr. Ingwersen, who succeeded him in 
the pastorate of the Central mission, Co- 
penhagen. Mr. Ingwersen, charged with 
defaming his superior, was dismissed 
from the Methodist ministry. It is not 
known whether recent developments in 
the situation will have any effect on the 
action previously taken regarding Mr. 
Ingwersen. 
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and seek to do it in fear of thee alone, for 
thy glory, and the comfort and peace and 
joy of all mankind; through thy son, our 
Savior Jesus Christ.” 


Much Preaching in Southern 
Baptist Convention 

The program for the approaching ses- 
sion of the southern Baptist convention 
shows that it will open with a prayer ser- 
vice to be held the evening before the 
formal opening, and that every session of 
the convention itself will be closed with 
a sermon by some leading preacher. This 
is taken to be not only a sign that the 
south still enjoys plenty of preaching, but 
also a good way to guard the convention 
against the sort of acrimonious debate 
which has at times occurred in the recent 
past. 


Chicago Methodists Plan 
Another Skyscraper 

The Methodists of Chicago, who first 
called national attention to the possibili- 
skyscraper type of 
ecclesiastical needs 
built their Chicago Temple, 
announce another church on the same 
type. This church is to be located in the 
new business educational center 
growing up about a mile north of Chi- 
cago's loop district. It will be 16 stories 
in height and will contain not only all the 
appurtenances of an institutional church, 
but a large apartment house for the ac- 
commodation of students in the profes- 
sional schools of Northwestern university. 
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South American Student Wins 
Prohibition Contest 

A contest conducted by the inte 
giate prohibition association among for 
eign students attending American colleges 
has brought first prize to Mr. Jorge Maz 
abel of the college of engineering at the 
University of Michigan. Mr. Mazabel,,a 
native of Colombia, South America, wrote 
on “Prohibition and the Rights of the 
Individual.” Second prize went to No 
Yong Pak, of Korea, a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, with an essay of 
“Economic Effects of Prohibition in the 
United States;” third to Joseph Tatsura 
Santo, of Japan, now attending Drew 
theological seminary; fourth to T. L. Tan, 
of China, a student at Stanford univer- 
sity, and fifth to Miss Ruby Adendorff of 
South Africa, now a student at Columbia 


rcolle 


Would Debar Ministers from 
Supporting Bills 

\ bill has been presented in the legisla- 
ture of the state of New York by Assem- 
blyman Louis A. Cuvillier would 
prohibit ministers from appearing before 


which 
legislative bodies in the interests of legis- 
lation other than matters directly affect- 
ing their own congregations It is not 
denied that this bill grows out of the 
interest of the clergy in support of tem- 
perance legislation. The bill is not ex- 
pected to pass, but it may be regarded as 
something of a testimony to the influence 
of the clergy. 


Calls Immersion Sign of 
Deepening Spirituality 

The Watchman - Examiner, Baptist 
weekly, recently discussed a report of Dr. 
E. P. Tuller of Everett, Mass., concern- 
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ing denominations closely akin to the 
Baptists. Dr. Tuller named as hardly to 
be differentiated from Baptists in the- 
ology the Nazarene, Evangelical, Advent- 
ist, Brethren, Plymouth Brethren, Dun- 
kard and Mennonite churches, together 
with the church of God and the church of 
Christ. In calling attention to the prev- 
alence of immersion among these bodies, 
the Watchman-Examiner said, “It is note- 
worthy that almost invariably, as spirit- 
uality deepens, immersion follows, the 
duty of exact obedience to the command 
of our Lord being regarded as absolutely 
obligatory.” The editor also notes that 
some of these churches maintain other 
practices, such as foot-washing, the gift 
of tongues, and the observance of Satur- 
day as the sabbath, on the assumption, of 
course, that these also constitute an exact 
obedience to the command of the Lord 
and of the Bible. These the Baptist paper 
dismisses as “secondary matters.” 


Reports Great Losses in German 
Theological Seminaries 

The retiring rector of Leipsic univer- 
sity, Dr. Rendtarff, in his recent report 
states that the number of students under 
the theological faculty of the university is 
74.5 per cent lower than in 1914. He 
holds that the main reason for this dearth 
of theological students is poverty. The 
Lutheran, the official organ of the United 
Lutheran church in this country, 
that this testimony is typical of that re- 
ceived from 13 other German universities 
and from similar institutions in other 
European countries. 


Savs 


Conference Shows Germans and 
Poles Can Reach Understanding 

In spite of the acute differences which 
prevail between the Polish and German 
peoples, a report from Henry Harris of 
the Friends service committee in Poland, 
tells of a group of representative citizens 
who met in a conference at Warsaw, Feb. 
11 to 13, to work out a program of har- 
mony and understanding. The gathering 
included such men as Dr. Diamond, head 
of the Polish-German trade treaty com- 
mission; Professor Theodore Spira, of 
Konigsburg; Dr. Hans Simons, of Berlin; 
Dr. Polack, president of the Society of 


the Friends of Peace, and others. The 
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troublesome problem of minorities was 
studied by the delegates and a hopeful 
c nclusion was reached to the effect that 


yl] cultural autonomy should be accorded | 


to Poles and Germans within each other’s 
borders as well as to the Jews within the 
borders of each. This would involve, of 
course, the permission for each linguistic 
minority to retain the study of its own 
tongue in the schools. While some of 
the opinions differed sharply, the desire 
+) realize a mutual understanding was 
hone in the minds of the delegates 
and larger future conferences are being 
lanned to continue the study of these 
provocative questions. 


Joins Son in 
Pastorate 
An unusual situation has developed in 
the First Congregational church of Wash- 
ington, D. C., where Rev. Albert F. 
Pierce has become associated with his 
n, Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, as pastor. 
is the church which President Cool- 
ize attends. Dr. Pierce has secured the 
assistance of his father in the pastorate 
i the exacting period just ahead 
wl the congregation is engaged in a 
great building enterprise. 


Negro Disciples Buy 

ecteadl Chicago Church 

R PLATE On April 11 the Oakwood boulevard 
Christian church of Chicago will hold its 
first services in its newly acquired prop- 
erty on that busy artery of the city’s life. 
This is a Negro congregation. Its new 
home was formerly the property of the 
Memorial church of Christ, a union church 
omposed of Baptists and Disciples. The 
transfer marks another of the changes by 
which extensive church properties on Chi- 
igo’s south side are passing into the pos- 
session of Negro congregations. 


Massachusetts Protests 
Birmingham Plans 
rhe Massachusetts council of religious 





ion recently voted unanimously to 


» the committee in charge of the 


ngham international religious edu- | 
convention a protest against the | 


tion of Negro delegates. The pro- 


ites that the Massachusetts council | 
such segregation as contrary to 


achings of Jesus and a menace t 
hristianity. 


West China University 
Appoints New Secretary 


The board of governors of West China 


university has recently appointed 


nstitution in the United States and 
The university is supported by 
\merican Baptists, United church of 
American Methodists, the An- 

s, Friends, and the women’s boards 
the Methodist, Baptist and Canadian 


Plan for Good Will 
Sunday 

May 16, the Sunday nearest to Good- 
wil day, which is now extensively ob- 





’ 
ry 


ry, has been set aside by the commis- 
sion of international cooperation and 
goodwill of the federal council of the 
churches as Goodwill Sunday. The project 








James M. Yard as representative to | 





served in the public schools of the coun- | 
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CHRISTIAN 


the group of impressive theological school 
plants erected in this country within the 
last few years. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Evolution of Christianity, by Lyman Abbott 
Doubleday Page, $2.50 

History and Social Intelligence, by 
Barnes. Knopf, $5.00. 

My Faith in Immortality, by 
Bobbs Merrill, $2.50 

The Portraits of Jesus Christ in the New Testa- 
ment, by Henry Sloane Coffin. Macmillan, $1.00. 

ristianity, by Francis L. Patton 


Harry Elmer 


William E. Barton 
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Macmillan, $ 
James Cooper, / 1oir, by 8 
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Witherspoon. 
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KIMBALL PIANOS 


HE gift of a lifetime! Beauty of tone per- 

petuates through the years the pleasure of its 

possessor. Kimball pianos, Grand and Up- 
right, have won high favor in homes everywhere and 
are praised by artists of world renown. The Kimball 
Player Piano also, and the Kimball Phonograph 
have brightened the home-life of thousands of 
families throughout America. 


April 8, 1996 


An Outline of the History of Christian Literature, 
by George L. Hurst. Macmillan, $4.50, 

Challenge, by Joan Sutherland. Harper, $2.09, 

They Had to See Paris, by Homer Croy. Harper, 


$2.00. 
The Blight of Asia, by George Horton. Bobbs 
Harper, $2.00. 


Merrill, $3.50. 

Masterson, by Gilbert Frankau, 

Concerning Parents—A Symposium on Present Day 
Parenthood. New Republic, $1.00. : 

The Reference Shelf: Child Labor. Julia E. John. 
son, compiler. H. W. Wilson Co., 90 cents. 

Inner Radiance: Paragraphs on Christian Mysti 
cism, by Evelyn Mabel Watson. 
cents. 

The Holy Bible: A New Translation, by Jame 
Moffatt. Doran, $5.00. 

Hill-Billy, by Rose Wilder Lane. 


Abingdon, 73 


Harper, $2.00 
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Kimball prices are impressively mod- 


erate. 


Our nearest dealer can show 


you various styles—mail the coupon. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
Gen’! Offices and Sales Depts.: 


306 So Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 








W. W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. CC 
300 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen. Please mail catalog and information 
or instrument marked X: OKIMBALL Upright 
Pianos OKIMBALL Player Pianos TKIMBA 
Grand Pianos OKIMBALL Reproducing Pianos 
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i What Are the 


Fundamentals? 


These books will help you to 
answer this question: 


Religious Foundations 

Rufus Jones, etc. ($1.00) 
Things Fundamental 

Charles E. Jefferson ($1.60) 
Why I Believe in Religion 

Charles R. Brown ($1.50) 
Foundations of Faith 

W. E. Orchard ($1.75) 
Fundamental Ends of Life 

Rufus Jones ($1.75) 
Religion and Life 

Dean Inge and others ($1.00) 

Religion in the Thought of Today 

Carl S. Patton ($1.50) 
Supremacy of the Spiritual 

Herbert A. Youtz ($1.75) 
Twelve Tests of Character 

Harry Emerson Fosdick ($1.50) 
What Christianity Means to Me 

Lyman Abbott (75c) 
Word and Work 

G. A. Studdert Kennedy ($1.00) 
“*T Believe”’ 

G. A. Studdert Kennedy ($1.50) 
Except Ye Be Born Again 

Philip Cabot ($1.50) 
The Faith of Modernism 

Shailer Mathews ($1.50) 
The Faith of a Worker 

L. P. Jacks ($1.25) 
Liberal Christianity 

W. P. Merrill ($1.75) 
Christianity and Progress 

H. E. Fosdick ($1.50) 
Problems of Belief 

F. C. S. Schiller ($1.25) 
Christian Thought 

Ernst Troeltsh ($1.75) 
Christianity and Modern Thought 

C. R. Brown and 9 Others ($2.50) 
Evangelical Humanism 

Lynn Harold Hough ($2.00) 
Principles of Christian Living 

Gerald Birney Smith ($2.50) 
Reconstruction of Religion 

Charles A. Ellwood ($2.25) 
Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal 

Felix Adler ($1.50) 
The Religion of Wise Men 

G. F. Wates ($1.50) 


i some of these books for yourself— 
also place some of them on your book table 
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Here are 10 books that 


Every Christian Layman 


should read at this season 


Jesus, Lover of Men—Willon Rix 
Truly a jeweled record of the wonderful story of the Man of 
Men ($1.50) 


The Meaning of Prayer—H. E. Fosdick 


Dr. Fosdick’s most widely known masterpiece ($1.15) 


Except Ye Be Born Again—Philip Cabot 
A highly successful business man finds that there is something 


better in life than dollars ($1.50) 
What and Where Is God?—R. L. Swain 


If you have problems as to the reality and nature of God, Dr. 
Swain will help you. He talks in comradely fashion about the 
deepest of mysteries. ($1.50) 


What and Why Is Man?—R. L. Swain 


And here is the most readable book ever written on the place of 
man in creation. ($1.75) 


Religious Perplexities—L. P. Jacks 
Are you puzzled about life and religion and your place in the 
world? Read this book. ($1.00) 


The Living Universe—L. P. Jacks 
If you feel that you are living and thinking too much in a valley, 
this little volume will take you to the heights. ($1.00) 


Paul of Tarsus—T. R. Glover 
The finest book on Paul ever written by a layman ($2.00) 


Science and Religion—/. 4. Thomson 
A most satisfactory book on the subject ($2.00) 


The Daily Altar—Willeit and Morrison 
It has an uplifting message for each of your everydays. ($1.00 


cloth; $2.50 Morocco.) 


Is your religious experience completely satis- 
fying? These books will put a new hope in 
your heart. Order copies now. We pay postage. 
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Five New Books of Sermons: 
British Preachers, Second Series 
Edited by JAMES MARCHANT ($1.75) 


The Unfathomable Christ 
By FREDERICK F. SHANNON ($1.50) 


‘*There Is No Death”’ 
By ROBERT J. MACALPINE ($1.25 


Preachers and Preaching in Detroit 
Edited by RALPH MILTON PIERCE ($2.00) 


Sermons in Action for Young Folks 
By HENRY T. SELL ($1.25) 


We Pay Postage 
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“When we argue we are divided; when we singwe are united.”’ 





With these words the minister of a New York church sums up the sig- 
nificance of the publication of a book like 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Cuar_es CLayton Morrison and Herpert L. Wittett, Editors 


“The book,” he adds, “‘is a noble interpretation of the Gospel in Song, 
and is itself a tie to bind together a broken church.” 








More in detail, this leader specifies some of the distinctive merits of the 
Hymnal. He writes: “We find Hymns of the United Church ade- 
quate in every way to the practical needs of the church. No great hymn 
has been found missing, and many of the hymns admirably express 
the newer emphasis and aspiration of the modern religious mind, es- 
pecially its insistence upon the social meaning of the Gospel. The old 
and the new blend without break or discord.” 


Other Expressions of Approval from Great Churches 


From a Philadelphia Church: “It is the hymnal most acceptable for the church which recog- 
nizes its obligations to help make a better world. It does not contain a lot of the old, selfish hymns, 
although it does contain the best hymns inherited from the past, and it adds those which express 
the social aspirations of the twentieth century Christian.” 


From a Cincinnati Church: “The choice of title for this hymnal could not have been more 
felicitous. These are the hymns of the Kingdom—the hymns of life and service—in which the 
church has already united. The message of this hymnal is the true message of the pulpit.” 


From a Richmond, Va., Church: “The hymnal is a gem. There is nothing on the same street 
with it. It contains all the classic hymns and all the worth-while new ones. Its hymns of human 
service and brotherhood are a genuine contribution to American hymnology. Its arrangement, 
topical indexing, letter-press and musical notation are beyond all praise. he Aids to Worship 
and Responsive Readings I find very useful.” 


From a Kansas City Church: ‘Hymns of the United Church, which our congregation has used 
for about two years, is highly satisfactory. Indeed, the book is reverent, worshipful, uplifting, in- 
spiring. It fills precisely and fully the needs of our congregation.” 








From a Baltimore Church: “Since installing this book in our church there has been a great in- 
crease in congregational singing and a deepening of the spirit of worship in consequence.” 


From a Des Moines Church: “The compilation embraces everything worth while; there is not a 
thing in the volume that does not elevate. Both form and content are beautiful. The book helps 
the minister tremendously in the cultivation of the religion of the Spirit; one is made to realize he 
beauty of holiness most vividly. How cos mopolitan is this hymnal! In singing from it one has 
already attained the unity of the spirit.’ 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is used in many hundreds of the 
best churches of all denominations in the country. Ask for returnable copy 
at once and consider this great book for adoption in your church this season. 


Prices: Cloth, $100 per 100; Half-leather, $125 per 100 
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